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•ABSTRACT , . 

As a result of intensified need for sound^ safety 
education programs for botjli young and nature bicyclists due to the 
draaatic increase in bigyciing as a fora of transportation and 
recreation, the first nationa^'l conference on bicyclist safety 
'education wa^ held — Bike Ed '77. Major purposes of the conference 
were to stimulate coaaaniica tion aaong people involved in bicyclist^ . 
safety ^ education, to dev^Top specific directions - for future bicyclist 
Safety education aSTEorts, and to devejLop a national strategy for 
future saf ety- education efforts', im tKis report, the fi^t section • 
otrH.ines recoapendations "made b^ conference pa.rtiti pants and suggests 
those individuals and groups who might be iijilrplved in the 
iapleaetitation of the recoaaendations. This i3 followed by bicycling 
actions now being considered by sponsoring .agencie s to support ^ ^ 
bicycling and bicycling safety. The remainder of the report includes 
abbreviated versions of all speeches and presentations made at the 
coTtferenfce. Titles of some of the presentations are "How To Generate 
Coamunity Support, "Bicycle/Motor Vehicle Accident Tyoes," "Planning 
Model- for Bicycle S,afety* Education, and- "Effective Traffic Safe 
Cycling." Where appropriate, expl.anations* ta suppleaent the texts of 
presentations li^v^*^ bepn added. The names ^nd addresses of conference ' 
participants ar^^ listed to facilitate th^ exchange of inforaation 
begun at the conf^rencfe. 'Included .in the' append'ix are concepts to be^ 
coti'sidered in coaaiinity bicycllnq prograas. (A respurce guide also ^ 
prepared in conjunction with the conference is ^ailabl^ separately.) 
(SH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The dramatic increase in bicycling as a form of transportation and 
recreation has intensified the need for sound safety education programs 
for both the young and mature bicyclist. In response to this need, the 
U. Si. .Consumer Product .Safety Commission and the U.-S, Department of Tr*ans- 
portation co-sponsored the first national conference on bri,cyclist safety 
education — Bike-Ed ' 77. 

Through l:he cbnference, the sponsoring agencies hoped » to stimulate 
communication among people'^nvolved in bicyclist safety education and to 
, provide better direction for future safety education efforts, ''The limited 
focus of the c(>:iference was not intended to diminish the importance of 
other aspects bf bicycling safeTy, such as engineering .and enforcement. 
Each has a role to play in the total area of bicycling safety. However, 
at this time,. major emphasis on safety education efforts was deemed 
essential. 

In the view* of the sponsoring agencies, a lack of communication among 
people involved in bicycling safety h^s fostered a duplication and 
fragmentation, of safety efforts and,, in some cases, contributed to the ^ 
continuation of programs and activities based on misinformation and mis- 
understandings. K was hiDped that Bike-E-d '77 could reverse this trentf 
and serve^as a vehicle for promoting increased ^communication ' in orcfer to 
make the most efficient Use of limited energies and resources, ,By 
stimulating necessary communication, the sponsoring agencies hpped also 
to develop specific directions for future bicyclist ^safety education 
efforts, » ^ 

* 

^ On May 4-6, 1977, approximately 215 Stat^ and Federal Government 

leaders, 'bicyclist safety e'ducation specialists, bicyclists, law 
enforcement of fibers » and researchers ©et at the Sheraton Park Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., to.learri more about tiicyclist safety education and^to , 
develop a national strategy for future safety education effortSt 

The conference was a blend of learning and brainstorming sessions* 
Speakers provided information oji current research, a planning mod^l for 
'bicycl£st sTafety education 'programs and a presentation of sample safety ♦ 
pjograme. .Workshop" leaders pro'^ided guidance op specific aspects of 
bicycle prog-rams. Perhaps even more importantly, conference participants 
were able to talk in small groups aboyt their problems and r^g^s and t*o 
make specific recommendations on f uture^ programs , 



Ambitious goals were s^t for Bike-Ed '11 and their attainment ' 
requ'ired a wider perspective ai>d involvement than that of the two 
sponsoring agencies. As a result, DOT and CPSC enlisted the ai/i^of 
representative groups involved 'in jDicycling safety tcj^provid^ guidance 
on the conference prograjn, people to be invited and follow-up"^ 
activities. The Planning Committee, cited ^on page 16 of this report > 
met in November 1976 and ^February 1977 to provide input on the 
confer^ee focus and to recommend appropriate speakers. A final meeting 
of tile Planning Committee was held on June'lO, 1977 , to discuss 
conference recommendations and follow-up activities. ^ 
* * 

The Department of' Transportation and the Consumer Product Safet^ 
Conmission view Bike-fid '77 as a beginning. -In fact, the success of 
the conference shguid not be measured by what werit on at the conference, 
but by wliilt happens as a result of th^ "conference . Our pr e-conf erence 
m'ater lals^'Vtressed the goal of developing a national strategy ^for . 
bicyclist safety education. While many halted this goal, others dismissed 
it as being prematura and unrealistic. • Son;e -questioned what a Yiatiofial 
strategy might be and what it should encorr?)ass. In l*ight of this 
controversy, it was not surprising that a national strategy for bicyclist 
safety education did, not evolve frpm the conference. However, what the 
conference did produce was a series of recorqRiendations which could provide 
better coordination and impetus to safety education. The recommenda- 
tioo^ may be the nrdcleus of a national strategy, but, much more work is 
needed to develop a truly comprehensive plap of action. Thus the report 
of Bike-Ed *'77 is not a final product. It is the raw material for 
improved efforts in bicyclist safety education. 

The first section of this report outlines recommendations made by 
conference participants and suggests those individuals and groups who 
'lai^ht'be involved in the xmplementation of the recommendations. This 
is followed by bicycling piftions now b^ing considered by the sponsoring 
agencies to supp6rt bicycling and bicycling safety. The remainder of 
the repof^t includes abbreviated versions of all speeches and presenta- 
tions made at the conference. Where appropriate, the editoifs have 
added explanatipns to supplement the texts of presentations. These 
explanations 'appear in italic3.' The names and addresses of conference 
participants are listed to facilitate the exchange of information 
begun at the conf erdn<*ls . , ^ ^ 

Included in th^ appe;\dax of this report are concept>s to be con- 
sidered in community bicycling program^. This material was prepared ^by 
conference staff from the ideas voiced by conference participants.* As * 
a companion to this report, we also have published a resource ♦guide to 
bicyclist safety education materials, curricula and programs. For. 
further information about the conference or follow-up activities contact: 
Katie MDi-an^ National Hiphway Traffic Safe^:y Administration, DOT, 
Washington, D.C. '20590, 202/426-491 1) or Ken Giles, U. S. Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, Washington, L,C\ 20201 , 301/492-65^93. 



SUMMARY OF CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 



' Bike-Ed *77 was. designed to allow. substantial interaction among 
cDnfereiice participants. Twice during tlie conference , 'pax^ticipants 
wei^e dit^ided int<3 small gtoups and were asked 'to ghare their problems, 
define their needs and present their- recommendations on how bicyclist 
safety educjation jtaght be improved and expanded. These sessions were 
most productive. This section of the Conference' Report contains the 
recomnendations made by Bike-Ec^ *77 participants and actions now being 
considered by the sponsoring agencies. * ^ % 

A 

Recomnendations Implementation Matrix (RIM-)' 

A Recommendations Implementation Matrix (RIM) has been developed 
by tne Conference Staff and Planning Committee as a means of high»- 
lightin^ the va^i'ous recommendations proposed at the Bike-Ed '77" 
Conference. It 'is generally acknowledged that no single individual or 
organization is in a position to coordinate and direct tne development 
and implementation of a comprehensive bicycle safety program on a nation- 
wide 'basis. The primary purpose of the RIM, therefore, is to suggest^ 
the appropriate roles for the differert't sectors of our society. involved 
in the complex area of bicycling safety. The RIM also serves to indicate 
the important interactions wnich must take place if the conference 
recommendations are to be effectively candied out. 

■* 

•The RliM do^ not address all areas of bicycle safety -« rathe'r it 
confines itself t© those issues and recommendations expressed by the 
Conference participants. This ^presentation , therefore, should be 
considered as a illustration of the initial effort coordinate bicfycle 
safety activities. * Additional neAds and recommendations will be developed 
as more input is received from the bicycle safety community. Similarly/ 
the RIM attempts to identify only "primary" roles and responsibilities. 
Any one group can and should function in a'^ variety of roles^ in the 
implementation t>*f the Confegrence recommendatj.o.ns . It is also Expected 
that thfse roles may change as different problems are addressed. 

' '];tii^ document is intende4 to serve as a tool to facilitate cbordi- 
nation and communAcation in the deve Icfpmfent ' and implement>a"tion of 
bicycle' safety programs. It will only be effective if*it is ^ f orisidexed 
by those wi,th an interest in'or |;"esFk)hSibil2ty for bicycling safety, and 
then expanded, localized, and most importantly, acted upon. 
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(NarratlvL- des(;ription ;o llov,^, .t iw ^Airy^K) 
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Clarification of Conference Recommendations . , 

A. Conmunication and- Coordination ' 

^ . • 

Communication and coordination were consistent concerns' throughout 
^the Conference*. .Recomnendat ions in this area included: 

o Uniform Safety Message . Development and dissetrtitiatiorT of a " 

uniform safety message as an, integral part^of a consistent . ' 
at>proach to* bicycjist safety education. Parents, xivic 
Drganizatic5?is and law enforcement pers^nel mus,t deliver 
' accurate and consistent safety information on bicycling. Suct\ • 
information should be available from a central sciurce. 

. . o Clear j.nghouse , Establish a clearfnghouse to serve as the central 
informatioti source a'bout bicycling and to facilitate communicatior 
4n'd coordination a^ng people responsible for bicycling programs 
and facilities and between experts arM novices. The clearinghouse 
^ * would b^ an integral force dn implementing €iany of the other 
Confej^ence rec6ifimendat idns . 

o Workshops^ Participants called for another Conference or series 
of workshop^s to refine many of the ideas discussed at Bike-Ed '77 
and to provide more detailed assistance to States -^nd communities 
in analyzing and improving their bicycle safety education proferams 

B. ' Recognition o£ Need for Bicyclist Safety Education 

' Conference p^^icipants st.ressed the importance of developing 
greater recognition of tiie need for bicyclist safety education and 
recommended two pdssible ' approaches . 

o National Media Campaign — to reach the ge^aeral public, including 
bicyclists and motorists, on safe traffic rules and procedures. 
Messages would stress rules of the road which have the' greatest 
. potential of reducing accidents, e.g., riding on the right 

side. Industry suppoi:t and involvement would be essential to 
any major media effort. 

o Reaching out to groups which hiave a potential' to affect 

bicycling safetfy. Persons knowledgeable in bicycling safety 
should: (1) present workshops at national and State conventions 
' ' of professional and civic groups which should be concerned with 
* bicycling safety; C2) write artit^les'-f or law enforcement 

journals, pareijtsV magazines and other specialized period^cals^^ 
to get' tte message across. 
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C. Program Development ^ , * 

/ ^ ' . 

Ways of imprdving current safety education were explored by 
conference participants. Program development might be enhance'd through: 

o Demonstration programs to t;es\ innovative edugational 
approaches and techniques ; ^ . 

o Further research iwto the causes'lbf bicycle accidents; 

€> Development* df possible countermeasures targeted to 
specific accident* problems ; < • , - 



Evaluation: o^^urrent programs; 



More positiv^educatiOnal approaches (e.g., stres sing ^the 
enjoyment that can be ob^ined through 3afe ridipg p,i-actic.es 
rather than instilling a fear of bicycling), ' 



p. Resource Materials » 

The * development of two resource docyinents was recommended by 
Conference participants: * . ' » 

; . • . • V- 

o Program \2uidel|nes to be used by State govemineptg in the 

deveiopmekt (rfL curriculum. Guiai^in^s would suggest critical 
elements of safety* education programs targeted to specific 
age levels and audiences. . 

o Local procedures m^ual to provide guidance to communities 
In deverlopi-ng- accfdVnt. data and identifying other, local ^ 
bicycling problems -ahd posaible jprogram limitatsions. 



E . ^ Enforcement 

* ~ jf ■> ' 

Improving enf orcemeat"^ of bicycling rules was viewed ap an, essential 
complement txy safety education efforts. While th^ Federal' Government 
is supportive of stronger erif orcejnent , efforts lih" this area must ^ 
emanate from the State and local levels to be .reasonably effective. 

F. K-12 Traffic Safety Edyication , ' 

Conference participants expressed a', desire to require traffic 
safety education rfom kindergarten through senior high school, thlys- 
would require' legls'lation and^ funding to be implemented on the national 
level.* Such programs might be implemented on a State or local level by 
working With State or local legislators and eurriculum developers, ^ 



CPSC/DOT Actions 



Recognizing that 'efforts to achieve the goal of increasing 'the 
use, safety, and, efficiency of bicycling constitute a very cpmplex and 
extensive system of participants, resources and programs, this section 
considers the activities of two Federal Government agencies, the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission (CPSC) and the Department of Transporta'tion 
CDbT) , in support of attaining this goal. 

CPSC and DOT co-sponsored the Bike Ed ' Conference as ^ part of-^ 
their bipycle programs.. Both agencies have other ongoing bicycle- 
related- activities . The following discussion identifies many of these 
current efforts. It also details actions being ^considered by the two 
agencies to respond specifically to points raised by participants iiT^ 
the Confei»ence.^It should be' noted that these actions are in the early . 
stages of conceptualization and development. .{A great deal of refinement 
is stillx to' come. SdSie of thc^s^ ideas 'fnay evolve into somewhat .different 
types of Wtivities .tkan herein described.) Further, the budgetary 
requirements for these projects are not all confirmed. With these^ , 
important Caveat s'^Nqp ted, "CPSC/DOT Actions'Vare as follows: 

NX > / 

I. Current Programs ^ 

A. Identification of Specific Problems and Countermeasur^ 
Approaches to Enhance Bicycle Safety (Anacapa Sciences) ^ 

During this National Highway Traffic .Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) project, a Bit:ycle/Motor Vehicle Accident typology 
was developed based on in-depth investigations of 919 bike/ 
car collisions in four sites aroun^ the country. This accident 
typology identifies the coirtnon behavioral errors which led 
ta the bicycle accident and recommends potential countei^- 
measures aimed at these function failures. Final report • • 
due - Fall 1977. y ' 

B. Bicycle Safety /Highway Users Information Repoyt (Bike centennial) 

This report, prepaid by. Bikecentennial for MffPSA, analyzes 
accident experience of the 4300 ^yalists who rod^ all or part 
of the 4500-mile Trans-America Trail during the summer^of ^1976. 
A profile of the accident-involved and the non-accident-involved 
cyclist was developed, as well as a series of recommendations 
tcirgeted at a variety of audiences y(i.e. ^ educators, engineers, 
enforcement persojis, highway safety (Officials). Information 
\\ on the availability of the final report can be obtained from 

the Pedestrian/Cyclist Branch, NHTSA, DOT, Washington, D. C. 20590. 
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.Demand Incentives for Nonmotorlzed Transportation 
(Barton-Aschman) . ; ' / . 

This is a two-year study-joinMy coordinated by the Federal 
Highway Administration '(FHWA) and the Office of the Secretary 
(OST). Objectives are to identify factors affectin^g the use 
of^non-motorized modes ^(bicycles and walking) for travel and 
the most cost^ef fective' means of proiiioring use of these modes. 
Study' should' be completed tfy^October,' 1979'. 



D\ Bikeway Demonstration* Program % 

Coordinated by FHWA, this program has allocated $6 million to . • 
4'1 de;nons'tration projects throughout the country. The ^ 
' ' objective is to iinplement and evaluate a variety of approaches 

to serving the needs of bicyclists. 

E/ Bicytle and Pedestrian Considerations in Urban Areas ^\ 
. (A training Qourjse) • * , ' S 

FHWA has contracted with Northwestern ^niver^i ty to develop | 
• ' ^-one-week training Jccrurse for planners, eng^eers ,. etc A ; 

>^ ' pilot session of the course was -presented in Washington, D..C. 

in' JuTje .and.wilJ^be f^llowe'd by presentations in each of the 
ten FHWA regipns. ^ 
, - ' .4 « . . . ; ^ 

II.; Programmed Activities • , _ ^ 

p^j Bicycle/Motor jjehicle Countermeasure Dfevelopmeflt and Test % 

'NHTSA will conduct research during FY 78-80 to develop and 

test countermeasures based on 'the •accident typology developed^ 
" by Anacapa Sciences. These countemeasures will be in the ; 
• form of educational programs, public informatit^ messages , and 

model ordinance^. 

' CominurrTty Bicycle Programs ^ 

■• - J&T intends, to have a^study conducted t<^ develop guidelines f . 
•a«d a resource directory for community bicycle propams. Thh _ 
underlying goal . is ' tb^acilitate the develo^ent of more, 
corapie^ensive' coordinated local progVams. , . 
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III. Activities Under Consideration i */ 

A. Clearinghouse ' ^ ■* * 

DOT is i,nVestigating how a "^fearinghouse" operation ^might 
be developed, wljat i t 'ehauld wtemp t to do, who might do it, ^' . 

what resourced ate available for it (in DOT, ^ther a^ncies , 
and* other organizations) , ;ind how to get at Underway. \^ 
• *' ' 

B. Regional Workshops^ • ^ * - • * . 

' . • ^ ^ • ■ « ^ ' , - / . ' • ' . ' 

' ' As-'a follow-up to th^ Bike Ed ''77 Conference, CP^C'aad EjOT 

are considering the possibility of spohs6i;j.ng >ten regional^ " 
' workshops. > Thes^ would ^p^vide -for increased parMcipation > 

by state an'd^ l(>cal' people*^ 'Also, tfie fojcuS" t:he . workshops ^\ 
. ' *• woyld be more specific ti^ajf'that -of the' Na'ti'onal. Conference, 
. dealing with, the ^cttial' dey'dt^lopmie fit and , implementation of ^ . 
* commuaiyty . prograiy . ^ , \ * ^ ■ ^ - 



C . CoHim.unigy Demon straCi on j^ro^rams 



' ^ , • • "... 

CRSC is con^ideifing sponsoring. ftjlpt programs in several 

communities to devdlop^ t^st , ah'd -Tevalli^te* various mfedns of 

• implementing bicycli^ 3af^ty education piVDgram§; . < , ^. • 

^ p. .^jicycle Safety Ed-ucation "Sajgple^" . . / . ^ ^ ' 

DOT is«considerii\g fhe .devdlo{)ment\(^f ^ 'pacjcage^ or "sampler" 
**' of bicycled safety education materials. The collection will 

include highlights of films an^ an ^assortment of 'othet 'materials 
represfiut ing' the vari,ous ap^fbaches available to a community 
* . planning a bicycle ^prfety education .programi^ The "samplers" 
• would' circulate betwee^n ^^omm^iti^ to pVovide for a more 
^ * effective locaf^ review "* evaluation ; and *s^lf ction of an 



appropriate plan,. 



S.' Media Program • « ^ ' ' ' 
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CPSe hbpefe to enlist th^ ,suptpo^'t^o^;onie^t more " corporations i 
to develop and sponsor *a "med.ia ^campaign" on b.icycli*st safety 
education. • / '» . . * * * • ' 

local Procedures Manual * * * * . 

'NHTSA*-is -considering dweloping a- local protedurjes manual to 
Q<ovide some assistance to states and coiranutiit ies in making'.^ 
fche transition f rom^ national data (An^capa * Study) to lo.cal 
bicycle accident , problems . This , manual could take the ^ form' ^ ' 

of a monograph' on the heed for ijnproved accident reporting 
procedures', so that 'bufficienf information Is obtained to 
type bicyclfi^accidents . - ^ ^ ' T 



G. Bicycle Education Program Plannfhg for^State School jSystems 

CPSC 4.3' considering provldltig relatively small amounts of ^ 
money to nliny stat6 school ^systems to fuad program planning \ 
for statewide bicycle safety education. These sq^ll contracts 
I ' would stimulate schpol systems at ,the state level t6 consider 
the bicycle safety idsue, the types, of curricula available, 
^d the resources needed to starjt statewide programs* After 
V" this initial stimulation, the-.state school^ systems coulM seek 
funding, from other^sources to, iiqplement their plans. 



. / 
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Bicycle and 'Pedestrian Transpor^tation Research Center 

Edward Kearney < - , 

^ National Commitjtee^n Unifo]^ Traffic Laws' and, J 
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Maryland, State Department of Education 
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U.S. Department Of Tr^spoAation 
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Confe rena^ Manage r 
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GENERAL SESSION - MAY 4, 1977 



Presiding William White ' 

Associate Director for Corrmunications 
. , U. 5. Consumer Product Safety Commission 

WELCOMING ADDRESS: John Byington 

Qhairman ♦ 

IJ\^B^ Consumer Product Safety Corrmission 



"» As far as consumer safety in products is concerned, bicycles are 
the niupher one product in -terms of injuries and death to the consumer. 
It is a serious problem, and I 'am gla<l,tO_S©e JSflCh a wide range of 
representation here today. As you go through the workshops, try to 
^hare not only your successes and your grea£ ideas for the future, but 
be willing to sliare also some of the things in' your experience that 
didn't work put quite as well as you had hoped- Education is a 
long-term effort. And I think that we might very well learn by dis- 
cussing failure^ as well^as successes. * * 

We hope that we are creating an influence group that will affact 
bicycle safety back home. 

I am particularly glad to see people trom the ticycle industry 
here today at this conference because I feel that they can contribute 
much in the way of educating the people who use t^eir product. Devel- . 
^ oping and implement'ing a safety education program requires the combined 
resources and efforts of all of us . 

S . V • ■ 

So where do we go from here? .Let me sketch for you thy vision of a 
National Bicycle Safety Program. - Her^ are a few ideas: 



We need detailed, precise, informative messages. Vfe need to 
look St accident patterns; select language carefully; get at the real, ^ 
problems (visibility, helmets, lighting); and educate both motorist and 
"bicyclftst. ' ' ^ . 

- We need to target program content an^ delivery systems to 
specific age groups.. We need research to understand risk tfiifcing be- 
havior. ^ • , 

- We need to ma;tr3%iall our resources to imple^)[ient a national safe- 
ty, program for bicycle education — resources such' as the bicycle industry, 
the schools, community groups and clubs,, and government. You at the * 
local l^vel, however, are where the action Is, where the teaclfing and 
learning take place. ^ . , . 



/ 
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WELCOMING ADDRESS: 



Martin Con-oiaser 

Aatir^ Assistant Secretary for Envirorimenty 
Safety y and Consumer Affairs 
U.S. Departmeni of Transportation 



The bicyclSe is on^ form of transportation that supports both obr 
, environmental concerhs and our energy Conservation goals. Th^ bicycle 
has the potential fqjj reducing traffic congestion and fuel consumptioa. 
But like oth^r fonn^ of transportation, the bicycle too , has its 
protlems. There ate too many deaths and injuries from bicycle-related 
accidents. As with any mode of transportation, it is complex to try 
to analyze 'the causey of those various kinds of accidents. But there 
are three things 'thaC 'can-^be said to contribute — the bicycle, the 
driver, and tljie environment. The DOT's interest focuses on the bicyclist 
and his environment. The Consumer Product Safety Commission has res- 
ponsibili'ty for £he bicycle itself, and ?hares our concern for the proper 
use of the vehicle. ^ ^ 

I thought that by way of an introduction and to give you some back- 
ground,' I might revfe-w for you some of the key programs of DOT "that 
relate to the bicycle. We have stressed the need for comprehensive 
planning, which includes al^L modes of transportation. Planning, however, 
must have a solid data, base. The Federal Highway Administration has under 
way reselrch related to bicycle design and construction >tis well as training 
^ programs for engijMB« and planners to help them improve th^ safety of 
the bicycle envireninent . As I" am sure most of you^know, the agency 
responsible for ^^roviTOig grants and technical assistance is FHWA. They 
are responsible for improvi^ig the safety of all the users of our high- 
ways, including bicyclists. Perhaps their most* publicized bicycle program 
is the Bikeway Demonstratipn Program. ^ 

y The Na;:ional Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA). conducts • 
studies on the operation of the bicycle ancf the interaction of the 
.bicycl^ with other elements- in the, total traffic mix. They have spon- 
sored Research into the causes of bicycle accidents, and the identifica- 
tion and testing pf possible counter-measures. Tomorrow you will hear 
the results 'of some research sponsored by NHTSA. ^ 

The Office, of Consumer Affairs in DOT has Ipng recognized the need 
for consumer education in bicycle safety. We have developed curriculum 
materials from the Kindergarten ' level ^through adult education classes. 

0 

We hope that this conference will mark the beginning of an exchange ^ 
of 'information dn^the bic>cle safety program which can continue to grow 
•\lrO;P^ after the jzTiose of this conference. 
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OVERYI^ OF THE^ICICLE SAFETY PROBLEM ' ^ . ' 

i • ■ . . ' ■' • ■ 

' . Edward Kearney • , ^ 

Executive DireotQ^ ^ • 

^National Corrmitt^e on Uniform .Traffio 
Lcab)& and^Ordinanoes 



1 don*.t relate 'to the bicycle as a problem; I see it as a solution 
If more pe9ple would ride bicycles, we* would save more energy^- our 
preopl? would be healthier , .our citiev- would-'be cleaner and quieter and 
less congested, Wien you 'consider 30,000 deaths ^ year from motfor 
vehicles, as compared to 1,000 deaths from bicycles, bicycles would ^ 
go a long way' towards .splvirflg the highway safety problem. 

There is- a tremendoufe need for e^tfc'ation so the bicycle^can 
fulfill its role in o^ar transportation system'. 'If pedple knew how good 
-and/ef f icient bicycling was, bicycles would be used more as a/means of 
transportation. ^-J , V ^ 

While the, bicycle may be an ideal vehicl e , its use does create 
some problems. In 1976, 800 to 'HOO bicyclists were killed. Thousands 
'more were inju'red. " 

• » ✓ 

• One solution to the bicycle safety problem is to reduce the use 
of mbt6r vehicles and to impose strict speed limits. ^ 

Education has a tremendous role to play in th'is arfea. As a 
jninimum, education ought to tell pe6ple how to survive on the high*' 
vjay. ' But it is Crucial that the .educaticm that is given be accurate 
and meaningful. 'There is much misinformation that is peddled in this 
field—more miSin/(M:matioh for the cyclist than in any other area of 
highway safety. ' ^ " " 

. . \ ✓ 

It seems to, me, ^. also-, that any bicycie education program is goiAg 
to fail miserably unless the.re is a distinction m^de( as to the'tar^et 
groups who naed to be educated. I find that young children respond to 
correction ^ery wfell. And there are differences in adult groups, too. 
Among the maases out there who aye into cycling, th6re is a fairly 
large number of what I will charitably call ^wobblers." Ypu need a 
different level and type of education- fo^ the wobbler thap for the 
experienced biker who wants to increase 'his knowledge. - 

Society owes cyclists a safe ^tip* And I think that the place to 
start is within' the State legislatures. They h^ve simply got to clean 
Up the laws on the books. The bicycle must be regarded as a vehicle. ^ 
An4 the legislators have got to provide us with thejtods to carry out 
meaningful driver education programs. , 

There are other people who need to be educated, too: the police, 
judges' the traffic engineers, teachers, parents, educators and the 
sarf.ety community. ^ - 



In conclusion, I Vsrill restate my three maj or 'point's — (1) bicycles 

have^a lot going. for them, (2) what this nation needs is more bicycles, 

and (3) bicycles will help save enejjgy . President Carter dida't^say it 

the other night because he knew .1 was going to. 



EDUCATrON: A I ABLE AI^FPSACH TO BICYCLE 3AEETY 



Thoras J. Decker^ 
Secretary 

^rational Sa^etif Council 



There were 15 million bicycles in use i-n 1950. Today there is 
wel'i^in excess 'of 100 million. With Xhe, focus on energy conservation, 
it can be anticipated that millions of these bicycles^w.11 be use^d 
for. more than recreation. ^ 

\ 

As the number of bicyclists in^ireases, so also has the death and 
J.njury f rom .accident s , The statistics are by tio means firm,*but it is 
estimated that there are about 1,100 deaths a year. Serious injuries 
are estimated at over 460,000. . * ' ' • 

So where do we stand in bicycle safety today? We need ac^u^ate 
data with which to study the problem. The University of California is 
conducting one such traffic sa f e ty\ st udy , funded by the Department of 
Transportation. A' J^ational • Safety 'Council study in 1967 led to the f 
National Safety Council's "All About Bikes" Program that is now taught 
in 50 states a-nd 9 foreign countries: 

"Youth Instruction Seminars" in turn evolved from the "All About 
Bikes" program. These seminars, which certify Bicycle safety instructor 
trainers,* appeal to many adults, including police officers. 

in addition to the National' Safety Council's program^ there isv a 
-Bicycle' Safety Education Program. Over 527 ,600. young people of the 
Department of Agriculture 4-H ^Extension Program participated in the Bike 
Safety Program in 1976. Two million Cub Scouts had tTie opportunity - 
to "participate in the Bike Safety Prog ram • in 55,000 packs across the * 
country ^last May. These -programs are fine, but there is also a rreed for 
a continuing and $^anding .bicycle safety education program. Both the 
bicyclist and. the motorist need such education. 

We must not be content with one-time efforts. The message has to' 
be kept before the public. Obviously the time for action is -NOW.' 
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» LUNCHEON - MAY 4, 1977 ^ • 

am ROLE Of the FEDERAV GOVERmENT IN BICYCLE SAFETY 

Hono'mble Ralph S, Regula 
y U, S, Mouse of Repg^sentatives . ^ 

I realize full well that you are all devoted bicyclist enthusiasts who 
-are present here to.day . There is 'no question *^bout your commitment. But 
I think that our job is to reach out across America ^nd try to get others 
involved. So your responsibility in this regard is two-fold — not only are 
you delegates to this conventioh — you must also bear the responsibility of 
going out and being missionaries. I have long had a love affair with bir 
cycles and I an sponsoring legislation which would provid^ for a network of 
bike trails all across thes^ United' States . * 

In the Ohio Senate, I spon3ored a bill to evaluate all of the trail 
possibilities in Ohio. That was a^beginning. But evaluating the trails is 
meaningless unless we do something about it. It starts *with safety. We can 
do^'a lot of work in developing bike trails and getting people in the area 
interested, but if there is ope bad accident, that has thfe effect of setting 
those programs back. So safety is one very important facet. Public- relations 
is another vital part in getting bike trails developed. All of the emphasis- 
on energy conservation and on health contributes -to an excellent political 
environment for getting the bike trails. Now may be the time— the best, time 
to develop a system of bike trails throughout this Nation. ' ^ . 

One of the things that ,is needed to ^make the#drjeam> of bike trails in 

'this country ^ reality, is lobbyists. And everyone here is d lobbyist'. I 
had a call just the^ther day from a member who wanted' to sponsor a bill which 
would authorize $45^000,000 to lend communities on an 80/20 matching funds 

•ratio to develop bike trails. The Federal (^Dvem'ment would put up 80% and 
the commLinity woul^ pick up the other 20%. I think we need that interest at; 

'the local community leyel--it is their basic responsibility, and the matching 

' aspect of the financing shows thear interest. 

In 1973,1 the Highway Safety Act appropriated six'million dollars anS 
there were 580 applications received for 't) ike trails (41 progr^s .were ftinded) . 
We also have the* 1973 Federal Aid for Highways Act which pi*ovides funds for 
states for bike trails. This has not beeh a great success, however, because 
the program is administered through Highway people, and it is ver^ difficult 
to get highway-orieiited people to -have any substantial interest in. bike trails. 

The Railroad Revitalization Act, Section 809, authorizes 7.S millidfi 
dollars to be made availablVto local commurvities to develop railroad ri^^hts * 
of way for bike trails. It was never covered by an appropriation, since it 
was struck out in the. Senate in conference. I, serve on the Interior Sub-r . 
committee on Appropriations, and I am going to take another try at gfetting 
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this out of committee, I,t is critica'l that potential rights- of way be 
nailed doWh, even if they can't be developed immediately. That first 
step should be taken so that at least tUey will be preserved. 

^ ♦ ' ^ ' 

It is going to take a lot of interest and lobbying on the part of lo.cal 
citizenry to accomplish this. 'Somehow we have to overcome th^ substantial 
distaste among some highway builders for anything hfevin^ to do with 
bicycles. ' Xhey look upon the bicycle as a nuisance and a potential safety 
hazard for people who use highways. • 

It is important for every one of * you to ge;^ to know the people who 
represent you in Congress. And get to know your state representatives 
and senators. Tell them that you tbink youi: state should participate in 
the program that allows Federal highway money to be used for bicytle trails. 
But in order to gat , that Fede'ral money, the state has to fii'st decide 
whether they will be able to appropriate 'the other 2Q^ percent and whether - 
the mprjey will .boused for the stated purpose. 

Most people wh^o have tried cycling, enjoy it. But the greatest limi- 
tatioa is on the "lack-^f availability of a safe place to ride. -I have a 
bill in that would establish bike trails from Coast to Coast — the o'ld 
Lincoln Highway' (Route 30). But you have to get the state and local communi 
ties to participate in building their particular segm^t^ of it — somettiing 
like what has been. done with the Appalaqhian Trail. 

Comments from thffc Floor : 'John Forester . * 

^ ' * *i 

^ Since this ,is a, conference on bicycle safety, I want to make the point 
th"at bike trails are fine for recreational* purposes. HoVever, if you l|ot^ 
at th^ statistics, there are 2^ more accidents on bike* trails than from the 
average bilce rider on the road. ^ The idea that bike^ frails are for the pur- 
pose of safety is simplyv. wrong ; they ar^ for fiin and ♦t hers e .whff^are willing 
to take the increased risk 'of riding on them. So I would submit that the 
very best ^thang that can be done is what w^ are here today to discus^, and 
that is improving a^id. creating BETTER CYCLIST B^;HAVI0R. The accidents that 
are caused from poor des:mn are very small--l, 2, 3 pefcent--^mething like 
that. So we need to educate ^the 'cyclist to avoid motorists* mistcikes. 
That will effect 'Something like' an 80 percent reduction in bicycle -related 
accidents . 

Legislatively I believe that a comprehensive program of instruction 
in highway use which starts with walkih^-, and progresses through cycling 
and ends up with motor vehicle riding would result* in fewer accidents. 



llesponse of Mr. Regula : , ' . * ' 

As A legislator involved in the subject of bicycles/ I .eun very recep- 
tive to ideas from those groups who are affected by related legislatipn. 
I would encourage you ".to contact me with any vi,ews you have on what type • 
of legislation we need in this area, or how* we caij improve' on that already 
in existence. 
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BIKE-ED '77 WORKSHOPS 



Most of the Wrkehops ^ere led by two instructors. In those in- 
stances where each leader A^ndixcted a separate' 'section of the workshop ^ 
we have included' a swrundry of each leader^s presentation. 

/ 

BICYCLE EDUCATION FUNDING: Federal, State, Local, Private 

• • * ^ 

Bobbi Farrell 

Calif omi'a Association of ^ 
Women Highway Safety Leaders 

Funding sources are^ as essential to a bicycle program as the 
bicycle itself. In spite of the spectacular increase in the popularity 
of the bicycle, any related activities have an extremely low priority 
for funding from school districts or city and state agencies, 

' The funding of bicycle safety education programs in Los Angeles 
was discussed in the workshop. This school district is responsible 
for the education of 620,000 students,, of which. 24,300 use the bicycle 
as transportation. To sell the bicycle as a viable mode of transpor- 
tation in need of strong educational guidelines , and deserving of its 
share of the pie, has been a frustrating, challenging, albeit success- 
ful fight that /as taken the better part of eight years. Contributing 
to that success .were concerned citizens, PTAs. women's grdups , communi- 
ty leaders, businesses, local, state, and national bicycle clubs, manu- ^ 
facturers, and dea^lers. school personnel, and government agencies and ^ 
leglslato;:s. T^e most powerful group is the Los Angeles Citywide 
Citizens Bicycle Advisory'Commi ttee (BAC) . The BAC has helped secure 
funding through ^ local 'and private sources as well ^s government agencies. 
Knowing where to go, whom to see, what to^say - enables them to slash 
through the bureaucratic red tape to where the money is. 

Ronald Thomson 
Divisim of Highway Traffic 
^ ' ^ Safeti^^foQrdiriation ' ^' 

Wisconsin ^ 

The major portion of the workshop identified potential funding 
sources for bicycle safety education programs. This wa^ discussed from 
the aspects of the smalj. rural community as well ^s thfe large urban areas. 

Also includecj in the program was the identification of various . 
agencies and organizations that could .be. involved in a bicycle safety^ 
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education program. Some time was speht discussing bicycle safety 
programs that Wisconsin has inplemented. 



HOW TO GENERATE COMMUNITY SUPPORT 



.Larry WuelJner 
The Auto Cjluh of Missouri 



HpW do we get the enforcement, ^ucation and community support for 
establishing a successfjal traffic-mirx syste?i? What organizations, 
agencies and officials must be involved in such programs? Do we know 
where the bicyclist belongs ih the system? Do we underst^d the modem 
bicyclist? What is ^ " comprehensive" bicycling education $ro^gram? 
What are 'the most critical issues? What types ;of data can use? 
From what sources are data Available? What programs and tools tiave been 
developed to assist in the /establishment of cycling awareness and edu- 
^ cation programs?*' "What barriers and- culs-de-sac are commonly met in the 
process of developing the^'e/^ograms? What ^ind of experimentation is 
possible? ' ' If 

Approaches to finding solutions and, answers to*' these questions 
are suggested by the experience and information collected by the Auto 
Club of Missouri Cyclii^g Acti\M.ties Program. Since 1972, the Adto Club 
has e3ff)erimented with broad range of active programs involving thou- 
sands of cyclists on hundreds of occasions in a wi^e varietyof cycling 
situations throughout the U.S. and abroad. The Cycling Activities Pro- 
grams have. been dire<ttly inv61ved with the cycling public, various 
levels of government;^ and an assortment of agehcies, of fici-als-/ media 
sources and other concerned groups. The programs have been most con- 
cerned with gaining first-hand experience and acting as the in-between , 
(or catalyst) to ^':q>lai n* the nature, character and morp subtle aspects 
of tfhe cyclist's problems to the public. . ^ 

/' ■ ■ ■ i"-''- \ 

^ ■ . Bonald Rector ' ,y 

; ' Sohool Traffic and Safety * * '\ 

/ ' * Education Sector 

Los Angeles, California 

* 

Mobilizing the community is a key to a successful program. The 
workshop leaders discussed "everything you want' to know!' about PR tech- 
niques, mass- media, and how to approach community leadaare. Topics 
included : 
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Program content 
/Awairene^s 
Involvement 
Communication 
Resources 
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Agency cooperation 
Public and private group 
activities ^ 
Accide'nt data 
In-service training 
Evaluation 
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TRAINING BICYCLE SAFETY INSTRUCpJRS • 

Joe GardiMer ^ 

Baltimore County Public School System 

\ 

The workshop was divided into four phases. The first phase ex- 
plored the backgrounds of conference attendees in the field of bicycle 
safety education. This was acconplished by having p^ticipants corn-*" 
plete 'survey cards at the beginning of the- wor|cshop . Phase wds 
a presentation of .standard bicycling safety and v^at is wrc^ (and^ 
right) about it. , Highlights of standard training in schools , ^police 
activities,' recreation centers, and community programs were presented. ^ • 
Phase three was a discussion of the causes of bicycle collisions by ageS 
and locale, using police accident statistics ^d- other official records 
to determine central accident types and to ^demons trate that dangerous * ' 
behavior patterns begin amofig cyclists at an early age. Phase four 
summarized the Santa Clara Elementary School Program. The closing 
activity was a brief summary of theor^^ developed^y John Foresier , 
and presented in his book. Effective Cycling . ^ . ^ 

# 

Harold Heldreth Donna Volatile 

National Safety Council National Safety Council 

, » 

* •*, 
The details of the National Safety Council's Youth Safety Ir>structor 
Program' were presented during the workshop. The program is designed to 
create a corps of youth and/or adult* instructors «*P^^fiet3 to teach . 
Defensive Driving, Bicygle Safety, as well as othei/ courses. Tly bd*ic 
text of the Bicycle Instructor Program, ^All About Bikes , was* ^fsented* 
and discussed. * 



EFFECTIVE TRAFFIC SAFE .CYCLING 



John Forester 
Author and Consultant I , ^ 



John Forester, author of gf^tiy^ Cycliang .and' pf Gygling 
Transportation Engineering , gave instruction in traf fic-^af e^^fective 
cycling technique, starting with classroom instruction, and progressi^ng 
to practice in traffit on the streets surrounding the hotel. The object 
of the instruction was to demonstrate -the emotional atti tvMes ^and teach- 
ing methods^ that make traffic-safe effective cycling as easy to leaim . 
' and as comfortable to perform as drying a car. The instruction cpn- * 
centfated upon left turns in traffic, the maneuver that epitcmk-zes the 
supposed difficulties and dangers of urban cycling. Students discovered 
that the difficulties and dangers were both far less and entireJ^^L^ 
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different than anticipated. The result of proper instruction and su|lfet- 
\^sed practice and experience was a new cohfidence in the ability to leam^ 
to perform, and to teach traffic-safe effective cycling, '^md a new concept 
o^ the proper content of bicycle safety education. % 



'EVALUATiON - rlAK^ IT WORK FOR YOU 



Gene Fax 
Aht Asso 



Robert Eric*ks6n 
Abi Associates 



This session examined some key points often overlooked when safety 
programs are evaluated. Participants examined- specific cases drawn frcw 
their ^wn^xperiences and^;rom the experiences^ of the workshop organizes, 
TTiu^ Jt&i^^ -u^n-^j' ^.lcipai}ts answer the fol'lowing question®: 



.The discussion, helped part 



Why should I cory3tuct aji • er/aluation? 



How can evaluation Yf&tl^ me planning? 

How can' I insure t^hat the evaluation effort meets 

but ^does not exceed my ^l^eeds and those of the program? 



NATIONAL STRATEGY 



\ 



Dan Bladen 
^ ; * Bikdcentennial 

The aA^f'olb^iuof this workshop was to offer an informal^ free- 
wheeling, p^ti^cipa^ry , arid nonj udgmental work session ^tW allow new 
ideis to be exploxej^, \in this session, major problems, solutions, and 

• concerns on" bidyclist safety education were^^ck'led . The session 
covered'the rece.rvt past , ^present , an^ future of bicycle sSretfy education. 
It wap the intent of this sessi^^n to formulate a national strfttegy to 
advance the st^4te of* the art of, safety education. The results of this 
workshop; were^shared with the entire^onfe^ence during a final presen-^ - 

' tation on th^ last day of the program, (Se^ p* 81 ) • • ' 



Barbara Gamer . ^ • / ' 
Q^timdre County Bikeuays 
Task Force ' ' * 
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COMMUNITJ- LEA DER\ TRAINING 



Robert Be^ttit 

Baltimore Coio^ty Bikeways 

fask Force ) * 
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- How do bicyclig^ gain access to, credibility .with, and successes 
froitt' bureaucratic agencies? -Th^t is the question! 

Propone'tits of bicyc5.ing .ar'e f requeiji'cly stymiec^ in their efforts^to 
gain mean^gful . support from key decision makers for* programs and facili- 
ties which would make bicycling more safe and ?:onvenient. Excellent 
plans are too frequently not implemented. ^ ^ 

•fhis workshop described how one gyoup of "concerned citizens" 
(Bikeways Task Force) jhas educated a Ibcal government (Baltimore County, 
^Maryland) to plan for ^and< implement a wid^ range of bicycling facilities 
and programs involving not one, but several, governmental agencie^. , The^ 
structure, function aod strateg'ies of tl^e 'Tas< Force -plus three main 
programs (naKm^- ijasic road improvements, public awareness and safety- 
education-law) were^resented . 



Th^ ^process by which eafch County agency has b'ecome Involved- in 
^meestin<^ goals -set by *the Task Force were discussed, as well , as the 
specific- woflT programs Jiow' Dein^ cfriried Q^A^ the. fb^ lowing . depart- 
ments BKecutive Of f ice , • Plahningr ReCr^a^^^ and ^*rks , Public Works, 



Traffic Engineerin'g, Revenue Authority (fMi 
Police. . . ' > . 



garages j 



Schools, and 



. ' The^ use of innovative designa such as caution signs in place of bike 
route signs ^ wider curb l-^nes" 6n multi-lane roads a bike-safe grate* 
pr6^am, ed^e Anes , smoother shoulders, demons tr at idil^bilce parking 
sites at libraries, pilot educational programs, and a warning citation 
enforcement prog^m were presented^ . .-^ 
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GENERAL SESSION - MAY 5, 1^7 



/ 



Presiding: ' P^ed Vetter^ JrJ 

Associate Administrator for Traffic 
Safety Programs ^ National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration U 
U.S. Department of Transportation 



BICYCLE/MOTOR ^/E HI CLE ^ACCIDENT TYPES 

Cro 



Kenneth Cross 
Anaoapa IxienceSy Inc. 



' My m^n purpose to^iay is to re^ew the findings of a recent study 
of bicycle/iTK)tor-vehicle- accidents that was fund^ by the- Of f ice of 
Driver and Pedestrian Research, National Highway Traffic S^f ety ' Admini- 
strktion. The study dealt with accidents th^t involved a bicycle and.^ 
anyX^e-of motor veliicle; hereafter, 1*11 simply use the. abbreviated 
term car-bike accidents. - ^ ' . 

f ' . ^ ^ \ 

Most everyone present at th^ for^i today would ^gree that^ car-bike 
accidents represent an ' import ant^^art of t}>e totaP »l>icycl^ accident 
problem, but there is^ no one here wtio knows eJ^actly how many car-bike 
accidents, occur in the United States each' y da r or the aggregate costs 
associated with this kind of acci^nt. .The data reportedly the^ 
National Safety Council are most ifteijr Used t^^i^^TMy the importance^ 
of car-bike accidents; the National Safety . Cou^ci 1^ reports that car-bike 
accidents have resulted in About: 1 /O^ ' fatalities *and about 40,000 ^ 
disabling injuries each '^ar for' the ?)^st six* y^g, Ther^NaUonal 
Safety Council's data are b^^d orj^y^ poU<:?e„ r^oMteci "accidents and. 
clearly represent a high^^y .<l:o?I^i^ative e^mate of th.e magnitude of 
the problem. ^ ^ ^ *^ / . * ' 

*^ , - ' - 

The National Safat)^ Council's estimate of fatalities is undoubtedly 
quite reliable because wst fatal accidents are reported to the police. 
But what about non-fatal accidents? We have located data frbm .four 
independent survey studies whiA suggest th^ np mcrre than 37% of all 
car-bike accidents are reported *tt) the poli^^-and ^this val^ie may b^ as^ 
,low as 25A in some arl^as . Althgugh'We hav^e been unable to l,ocart:e any^ 
definitive .data' on >^fce severity^ of unreported car-bike accidents, one' 
s^udy of ^cidents amfeg elementary school children indicated -that about 
one-h^lf 6fithe unreported accidents were severe enough to require some 
form of medical treatment. , ^ 



Another source of information about the magnitude of the car-bike 
accident probl(|m is the data coirpiled through the National EleVtronic 
iTijury SurveilTance System. This system was developed by the Qonsumer 
Product Safety Commission (CPSC) to compile data on product-relfted 
i/juries* that are treated in the emergency room of a selected sample of 
hospitals throughout the country. CPSC reports that> about 82% of all / 
bicycle-related fatalities and at least 5.5% of all bicycle-related 
injuries' are, the result of a car-bike accidents These statistics are 
very iirpressive in view of the fact, that car-bike accidents account for 
only a fraction of 1% of ^11 bicycle-related accidents. 

Although we don't have the data that we neecj -to make an accurate 
estimate of the nationwide incidence and consequence of *:ar-bike acci- 
dents , Ve certainly know enough to confidently conclude tha^ no bicycle- 
safety education program would be trul^ corrprehensive if it did not 
address the problem of car-bike accidents. 

.*The research, findings of our study, are based on an in-depth study 
of 753 non-fat>al accidents and 156^atal accidents. This sample was 
drawn from accidents that occurred in prescribed sampling areas located 
in the states of Florida, Michigan, Colorado, and California. The 
sample includes accidents that occurred in each month of calendar year 

'19W, and includes both Urban and rUral accidents. 

' m 

' . Data, on each accident were obtained from several sources. The 
primary source was detailed and highly structured interviews with the 
operators of the accident vehi,dles — the bicyclist* and motorist. • In 
addition, we obtained data from inspections of thfe accident site, ^ter- 
views with reliable witnesses, arid traf f ic-accid^t reports completed by 
the investigating officer. We included accident cases in the .sample 
' only if' It was possible to interview at least one of the vehicle oper- 
ators and at least one. reliable witness. The intej^iews and site 

.'inspections were designed to identify the traffic ^context in which the 
accident occurred, the pre-cirash path of both vehicles, and the combi- , 
nation" of *■ factors that contributed directly or indirectly to the acci- 
dent. In this stud^we were interested in all types of contributing 
factors, including: operator factors, environmental factors, and 
vehicular factors. 

Once the data were in hand, we developed' a formal classification 
procedure for grouping cases into a set of mutually-exclusive "accident 
^typeaJ*. Accident cases were classified into the same accident type 
when it was found that they exhibited a high degree of commonality in 
\he traffic context in which they occurred , jind^ high degree of 
commonality in the factors that contrilbuted to/thp accident. In , 
principle , Occidents of the same type should be amenabl>e ^to the same 
specific ^rountermeasures.; so, each accident type represents a well 
.def ine^^roblem for which countermeasure^s can be specifically tailored. 

ssification procedure reveaJted a totaT of 37 different acci- 
As fou might expect,' there were large differences in the 
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number of cases that w^re' classified into the various accident types, 
Ror instance r ye f6und that more than 25% of the' non-fatal cases cx)uld 
l?e classified into only 7 accident ^ types ; and fotmd that 26 accic^t 
types accounted for mor^ than-94% of the non-fatal cases.. ^We alsQ 
found that a small number of accident types acco\inted for ^ large pro- 
portion of the* fatal cas^s / but th^ fatal cases were not distributed* 
in the same way as the nCn-f atal^ cases. i ^ - 

For the presentation, I ha^^-e organized 24^ accident types into 6 
broad classes such that all the accident types in a given class have a 
number of coiranon attributes. I will illustrate and describe in some 
detail only o%e or two accident types from each class, and then I will 
list and describe in only a couple of sentences the remaining accident 
types in the same class. 



* ACCIDOIT CU« A 
BICYCLE RiDeoOT: DftlVDaY, ALUY. WD OTHER HI^BLOCK 
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TYPf l-aiCYCLE (HOeoOTi RESIDUfTIAL DRIVEWY/AUH. PR1-CRAS« PATH 
PEHpOICUlAR TO WMWY 

FATAL - 6.7X 
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Please note that the accideot-type number and a,gene/ic title far 
'the accident t^e is shown at the ,top of * the illustration. The per- 
centage values at the bottom show. the proportion of th'^e fatal sample and 
the proportion of the noh-fat»al sairi^le that was classified into this 
-accident type. Most of the accidents of type 1 occur at the junction * 
of a roadway and a residential driveway, and a few occur at the junction 
of a roadway and a ^residential alley. The iroadway is nearly always , a 
2-lane residential street that carries light traffic. In the typical 
case, the bicyclist rides straight out of the driVeway or alley and 
collides with a motor vehicle approaching from the left in the near lane 
or from the* right in the far lane. Seventy- two percent of the accidents 
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occur in the near lane, while only 28% occur in the far lane, ^his ' 
difference is due to the differences in preview time available to the 
motorist once the bicyclists enters the roadway, or emerges from be- 
hind a. visual obstruction.^ • 

Visual obstructions are often a predisposing factor for this acci- 
dent type and the obstructing object is tisually a motor vehicle that 
is parked close J-o the driveway junction. However, the operator's 
view is also frequently obstructed by structures or vegetation located 
close to^'tlTSsj unction . Whether or not a visual obstruction i^ present, 
the bicyclist^almost never scans in the direction of the motor vehicle 
lantil the acciAent is imminent. The bicyclist*s failure to search may t 
be due to 'a variety qf reasons, but the most common are distractions by 
riding companions, pedestrians, or game -playing. 

If education is to ti^sffective in curtailing this type of acci- 
dent, it must be introduced at a very early age. The median age of the 
bicyclists involved in this type accident is 10 years, and about 10% 
of the bicyclists' are younger than 5-1/2 years old. 
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This slide lists three other, accident types that are similar in 
many respects to Accident Type 1, which I just describee^. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of all four accident types is that the 
bicyclist enters the traffic flow in a manner that severely limits the 
mot(^'ist*s preview time. TlTe motorist simply doesn't have enough time 
to avoid the accident once "he observes the bicyclist and makes a W)rrect 
assessment of the bicyclist's intention. Visual obstructions and the 
bicyclist's failure to search effectively are factors in each of these 
accident types, and all of them involved a very young population of bi- 
cyclists. The main difference among the accident types is where and how 
the bicyclist entered^the roadway. 

47 



ThT differences among these four accident types are important when 
*:onsidering engineering countermeasures , but an educational counter- 
measure developed for one of the accident types may be equally applicable 
and effective for the oth^r three ^cciddnt types.* If this is/true, the 
e^iucational countermeasu'res for the class of accidents has the potential 
for reducing fatal accidents by 15% and non-fatal accidents by 14%. So 
*this class of accidents is clearly an important one. • , - 
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Thi&.;slide shol^s that 7.8% of the fatal accidents and 10.1% of the ^- 
non-fatal accidents occurred when a bicyclist failed to slow or stop at 
an intersection controlled by a stop sign. This type of accident usually 
occurs^'at the intersection of two roadways that carry only light traffic 

The diagram shows that 22% of the bicyclists' were riding facing 
traffic prior to the accident. Riding facing traffic probably decreases 
the* likelihood that' the bicyclist will be detected by the motorist in 
this situation, but the factor that precipitated the accident was the 
t^cyclist's failure to slow or stop at the junction. It is interesting 
'to note that almost two-thirds of the "accidents occurred in the first half 
of the roadway. This finding is undoubtedly due tp the fact that TOtor- 
st5' approaching 'from the left have very little time to initiate evasive 
action" once it becomes appairent that the bicyclist does not intend to ^ 
stop. Motorists approaching from the right have more time to respond 
^ because the bicyclist must travej. across an entire traffic lane before 
he intersects the motor vehicle *s path. 

O 38 .48 * " * 



,Our interview ^ata clearly showed that the bicyclist's failure to 
stop in this situatioji^is not the result of his failure to observe the' * 
stop sign? "It is also clear that this accident is not the result of 
ignorance of t3R« law. We found that the bicyclist's failure to stop and 
search for traffic must be explained in, terms of corrpe^ing needs and 
distractions. Racing with ^ friend, cOTununi eating with a pedestrian, 
hurrying to schocJl , and fleeing frc^ a hostile animal are examples of 
some of the contributory factors that were revealed by our interviews. 

Almost all of us know that teenage and adult bicyclists ofteh fail 
to stop for stop signs, and yet Accident Type '5 almost always involves a 
very young bicyclist. Of|the bicyclists involved in this type of acci- 
dent, 10% are 7 years of ^g^ or younger, 50% are 12 or younger, and 90% 
are less than 16 years of age.- We found only 1 or 2 cases in which the 
bicyclist made a legal stop and tiien proceeded ii7to the path of a motor- 
ist. 'So, it seems s^afe to assxime that even the youngest bicyclists have 
the fundamental capacity to avoid this type of accident if they- can be 
taught to stop , or slow their spefed significantly, and taught to search 
for approaching traffic. 
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This slide shows -that Bicycle Rideout accidents also occur *at inter- 
sections controlled by a signal. Accident Type*6 occurs v^en the bi- 
cyclist enters tl^e intersecti^on as the signal phase is changing and fails 
to clear the intersection before the signal turns red. Accident Type 7 
also occurs at a signal phase change, but hets an additional distinguishing 
characteristic. In these cases, the motorist's vi6w of the bicyclist 
was obstructed by another vehicle that was stopped in an adjacent traffic 
lane. The motorist in the stopped vehicle observed the bicyclist approach^ 
ing and was waiting for him to pass.. In some instances, the motorist in * 
the stopped vehicle motioned the bicyclist to^jroceed across ^he roadway 
without realizing that motorists in the adjacentM:raf f ic lane could not 
'see the bixyclist. All of us have seen bicyclists ride through ^ein inter- 
section when the signal is clearly red. Although this appears to be an 
extremely dangerous thing to do, w^ found only a few accidents that re- 
sulted from the bicyTriist's failure to stop for a jred light. As the data 
on this slide indicate, most of tha accidents that occur at signalized 
intersections are the result of the* bic^^clist ' s attempt to get through 
the intersection before the light turns red. 
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Over 5% of the non-fatal cases occurred as a motorist exited a 
commercial driveway travelling in a forvard direction, but not a single- 
;ata'3 accident was classified into this accident type. We found that 
this accident type most often occurred at the junction of a commercial 
driveway and a roadway with four ^ of more lanes. Cases in which the 
motorist failed to slow or stop at the junctiw were classified into a 
different accident type/ So in every case of this type, the motorist 
shopped at the driveway junction and scanned for traffic, but neverthe- 
less failed to detect the bicyclist before entering the roadway. In 
63% of the cases, the bicyclist was apptoaching from the -motorist ' s 
righ^-r^^ither riding dn the sidewalk or riding in the street facing 
trafficT- In these cases, the motorist entered the roadway without scan- 
ning in the bicyclist's direction because he simply didn't expect a 
hazard to be approaching from that direction. This pattern was found to 
be particularly prevalent when the motorist was intending to make a 
right-hand turn. 

When the bicyclist was rising in the street and was travelling with 
traffic. It was found that tTTe motorist ' s detection failure was often 
due to visual obstructions. However, in a surprising number of cases, 
ife Wfes fo.und that the motorist failed to detect the' bicyclist even though 
the bicyclist was clearly visible' and the motorist did scan in the bi- 
cyclist's direction. In these cases, the bicyclist apparently was not 
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cxjnspicuous enough « to attract the motorists attention in the circum- 



stances that prevailed ats^the time. 



'J 



In the vast majority of cases, the bicyclist' observed the motorist 
e^irly enough to have easily avoided the accident. The bicyclist pro- 
ceeded through the junction because of a genenial assxjmption that all 
traffic would yield, or because 'of the specific assumption that he had 
in fact been detected by -the motorist- Time after time, the bicyclists 
who wereVinterviewed reported that they observed the motorist scanning 
in their direction >^d therefore assumed that they had been observed by 
the motorist. * 



The bicyclists who are involved in this type accident are consider- 
ably older than those involved in any of the accident types discussed 
previously. More than 90% of the bicyclists are older than 10 years of 
age, and more than half are older than 15 years of age. 
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A similar type of accident occurs at an intersection controlled by 
a stop sign. The motorists who aire involved in this type accident ^ 
always made a leqal stop before entering the intersection, and alway^ 
failed to detect the bicyclist until an inststnt before the crash. Other 
wise, the accident vas classified into a different type. 



In these accidents, the motorist doesn't detect the bicyclist be- 
cause the bicyclist is riding in an unexpected location, or because the 



bicycle's conspicuity is not great* enough to attract the motorist'*s 
attention. It can be seen that accidents^af this type ifest often occur 
in the near lane of traffic, shortly after th» notor vehicle has entered 
the intersection. Fifty- fpiir percent of the cases occurred in the near^ 
lane ajid involved a bicyclist who waf riding against traffic, vdiile' 
only Jtwenty-two percent of the cases occurred in the near lane and in- 
volved a legally-riding bicyclist. Twenty-four percent of the cases 
occurred in the far lane, "Just as the motorist was clearing 'th^e inter-^ ^ 
se'ction. As was true of the near-lane accidents, many of tJ^e far-lane 
accidents 'involved a bipyclist riding against traffic. 

i 

^ew very young bicyclists are involved in this type of, accident. ^ 
More than 90% of the bicyclists were older than 10 ye^rs , ^i^d more than 
one-half were older than 16 years of age. /^^ 
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Although this' type of accident does not occur frequently, it is 
worth mentioning briefly. The' accident occurs when a mo/^orist makes' a 
right-tum-on-red witjiout observing the approaching bi9^clist. In 85% 
of, the cases, the bicyclist was riding against traffi^ and the motorist 
not scarf in the bicyclist's direction before initiating his turn. 
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The remaining 15% of the cases were due to the motorist's failure to 
search effectively. So, the right-turn-on-red law results In some car- 
bike accidents, but mainly because bicyclists ride their bikes on the 
wrong side of > the street. 
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I have discussed accident 'types 8, 9, and :).0 -which together 
account for most of the accidents in thi^ class. The other two acci- 
dent types were listed onl-y to illustrate how infrequently they occur. 
You can see that less than 1% of the accidents occurred as the motorist 
was^ backing from a^fcs ident ial driveway, and only about 1% of the acci- 
dents were the reS^R of the motorist's failure to stop before entering 
the street from a driveway or before entering a controlled intersection. 

You have probably noted by now that accidents <5f this class account 
for 19% of the non-fatal cases but only '2.4% of the fatal cases. The 
large difference between the relative proportion of ' fatal and non-fatal 
accidents is undoubtedly due to low impact velocity for accidents occur* 
ring in this manner. 

ACCIDtMT Cl>SS 0 
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^ Thik accident type occurs when a motor-vehicle overtaikes and 
collides with a bicyclist who is trave^lling. in , the ^ame direction as 

* the motor-vetricle . The distinc^uishing characteristic is that the rt^or- • 
ist failed to detect the bicyclist until it was too iate to avoid tffe 
accident. This accident type is extremely important because it ^ocounted 

^* for nearly one-fourth of 'the fatal accidents in our sample, and' a siq- 
nii^cant number — over 5% — of the non-fatal accidents as well. 

^ The accident most often occi:irs on a narrow, ru?al-type roac^ay, and 
near^ 80% of th"e cases occur during darJCness . Th6 motorist was usually 
travelling at a fairly high rate of speed but seldom in excess of the 
posteia limit. In a few of the cases,* the motorist's attention ^as monien- 
tarily diverted and he was scanning someplace other than the roadway ' 
ahead just prior to the accident. But in the majority of cases, the I 
motorist reported that he ^Jas seining the road ahead, but still didn't 
detect the bicyclist soon enough to initiate successful evasive acti^on. 

The set of factors- that most often cont;ributed to the motorist's 
detection failure include: the TOtor vehicle ' s^relatively. high speed, 
darkness, motorist ' intoxication , and inadequate bicycle lighting, ^t was 
found that the motorist had been druiXing in nearly one-third of tihe 
cases.- With respect to bicycle lighting, it was foiond that only 12% of 
' the bicycles invplved in night accidents were equipped with a legal head- 
light, but that nearly 70% of the bicycles were equipped with a l^gal 
rear reflector. 

^ , The bicyclists involved in tixis^type accident are younger , than might 
be expected. ,About 10% of the bicyclists wertf 8 years of age or younger, 
and one-half of- the bicyclists were li years of age or younger. Although 

* one mighf thyik that most of the ni^ht riding is dorfe by young adults, 
it was found that, less than 10% of the bicyclists involv^^in this tyg^ 
ficcid^nt were blder than 15 years of. age. - > ' . ✓ 
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, This tables lists four *type*s of /overtaking accidents other than the 
'one I jugt discusseS. Accident* Tysfe 14 is precipitated i^y ' the- motorist 
' Ic^ng control ot his >c^ricJe; bpt,the mototist's los§ of contr9l h^d ^ 

ribthing* at all lo^ do with "^he bicyclist's preserfce. Accident Tyge 15, 
'entities, co\Jhteractive evasive adfciofi, is due to the motorist's mis-^ 
judgment, of the .direction of the bicyclist's evasive ^etion. In the 
typical;' Ga&e, the* -motorist observea the bicyclist, ehead riding' close to 

^ the' cent*^ of a two-v&y, two-lane roadway. As the motorist approaches — 
the bicyclist f.rom the rear, he honks his horn and swerves left to pass 
t^^bicyfclis t'. The .bicyclist hears the horn and evades to the .left, 
"Assuming tha^t the motor vfehic^e is*going to pass on' the right, Accide'n% 
Type 16 is preQ;ipitated by the motorist's mis judgment of the epace re- 

^ qiAred^o overtake and P^^J^^f^' bicyclist safely*. In a small but sig- 
nific'^ant^ nurr\b^r of .case^^jlj 
mirror mounted a'- truclT^^B^ 
the type of accident ^hat "bic^lls.ts fear most; and it accounts for 

only 1 . 8% ,£^*^the fatal* cases/ and 2% -of the non-fataX^ cases. The distin- 
guishing characteristic^ of Accident Type 17^'is that the ^bicyclist is 
f6n fronted simultaneously v/ith the threft' of an overtakipg vehicle and 
an Qb^i&cT that 'obstru<?ts the path that he wauld otherwise follow, lit , 
some instances, the bicyclis^coU.ide%aWith the overtaking motor-vehicle 
and in some instances - he. collides with *he obs.tructing object. Col- 
fi^ions with parked motor 'v^icles and w^ith opening car doors' are , ^ 

classifi'ed into*this accident type. ■ • - / ^ 



icyclist is 'struck by the extended side 
creatignal vehicle. Accident Type 16 is 
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More than^S%.o^ b?oth the fat;^! an'd non-fatal cases opc'urr^ ^^en a^ 
bicyclis't su^ftwl/* turned left*'into the path of an overtaki^ ^mI^ 
vehicle. This accident type does not include accidents ih WhiCTi the bi- 
cyclist lo3t- control of his bicycle • and -irvadvertently swerved left. ^ ^ 
This type accident most often occurs -on a two-way, two-lane residential 
roadway, but also occurs 'on a v^iety 'of cJther toadway types, including 
rural roadv^ys, ,The bicyclist was. turning at the j.unct£on of a toadway • 
or driveway'in only 40% of the cases. In the remaining cases , -there ^vfefe 
rto 
eye] 



junction of any type in close proximity to the poi^fit, at wfiich the bi- 
lislBnitiated his le^^Nhand turn. ^ • / 



\ 

ise of cly. 



s type, 



the 'motorist reported that he 



nearly every case c 

•• observed 'the bicyclist-'roll in advance, but had no idea that 'the bicyclist 
intended to turn. *The m^orists. vho were interviewed. were confident that 
the bicyclist did not scan to ^e re^r before initiating his turn, an<3 
this fact was confirmed by the bicyclist in almost every case. 

^ ■ ■ , ' " : ^- - ■ • ' ; 

We knew from jour initial studie_^s th^t this Vas a frequently-^' 
occurrisg accident type, so we instructed our field *ipvestigat'ors to' 
make a special attfe^t^to 'ddtermine why bicyclists fail to scan behind 
before turning left, "n most cases, the bicyplists were unable to pro- 
vide a truly meaningful explanation for th'eir failure to scan. The bi- 
cyclists reported that th^ were fully aware tifet 'it is dangerous to turn 
w^hout scanning tp the rear, -and insistec} Sat th^y/iearly always do 
s0^ behind before turning. ^However, most of'^t^e^icyclists simply ' 
could not recall why they failed to scan behi^te oh the day of the acci- 
dents Of the bicyclists wh6 Were able to provide a meaningfuJL explanation 
most reoDrted 'that they failed to scan because they yaasumed that they , - 
• Gould h^ar an overtaking motor vehicle if one 'was nearby. " 
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The bicyclists involvecf^in this type of' accident cover a fa 
a— age ran<^e. About 10% of thd bicyclists were, 8 yfears of age 6r' y( 
' and about 10% of the bicyclists- were olde^ than 18 years of a^ge . 



wide 
'ge<r, n 

The . 



j^median age was 13 years. 
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FATAL 
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This slid^' shows oth^i? accident -types that are the result of an 
ujfiexpected turn or swerve by the bicyclist. , Accident Type^l9. occurs 
when the bicyclist turns Tfeft into the path of a motor vehicle that is 
'approaching from th^ opposite direction. This accident ^type includes 
only bicyclists that were' riding legally. Accident type 20 occurs when, 
the bi^cVcli'st inadvertently swerves or falls^ into the path of an over- 
taking motor vehicle. This accident type 'does not'- include cases in which 
the bicyclist w^as, riding arounti an object that was obstructing his path, 
such as a parked car. Type 21 includes only accidents that occurred when 
thfe bicyclist was riding against traffic a4:id made a right-hand turn into 
the path of a nfetor vehicle appfoac>fing frbm the front. Although these 
four accident types differ in many important respects , all' of them in- 
volve a sudden turn of* swerve by the bicyclist that is al together^un- 
e^^ected by the approaching motorist., 
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TYPE IV-mmX^ UlCCf^CTED LEH PARAUa PATHS, FACIJlG APPfWACH 
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FATAl^^>Mk^ 
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'This accident type occurs when a motorist turns left into the path of 
, a legally ridi-ng bicyclist approa<Aing from the opposite direction, and it 
accbuntsJ^ for 7.6% of the non-fa*tal cases. None of the fatal case5 w§re' 
classified^ into 'this type. Like o*ther types disctissed previously, the 
^reason for tfie di^crepcuicy between the proportion of^fatal and non-fpttal ^ 
case s^ is because the impact velocity is primarily a unction^ of the 
bicycle speed. " % \ ^ ' . ^ 



In some cases, the motorist vjas turning ontb another roadway, 
while in other cases, tha inotorist 'was 'turning into a privcite or com- 
mercial driveway. , This type/of accident often occurs at an intersection 
that is controlled by a, traffic signal, and often occurs on a. roadway ^ 
with four or more lanes. In 86 percent of the cases ^ the bicyclist 
Was riding legally in the street. In the remaining cases, tjie bicyclist 
had been riding on a sidewalk just before entering the junction. 

In the typical case, the rrvotorist was travelling at a 'slow rate of. 
speed or was stopped waiting for a gap in oncoming traffic. When the 
motorist felt^it was safe' to do so, he accelerated into a left-hsgid turn 
cmd^ollide3hvlth the bicyclist. Nearly every jratorist reported that he 
scanned in the jDicyclist * s direction one <^ mctre ^ ajnes before ttjrning , ^ 
but did not observe the bicyclist until it was too late to initiate 
successful evasive action.' About 25 percent\of the ^a^es occurtftd ^ 
night and involved an'iinlighted bicycle. But^iti the .majority of cases', 
the notorist failed to fietect the bicyclist even though the visibility 
conditions were good. Iti nearly every case, the bicyclist detected ^he 
notorist, recognized that: the motorist Was planning to turn left^ but 
aissumed the notor vehiX:le would remain stations^ until the bicyclist had, 
cleared -'the intersection. ^ , ' , ' , 
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^ Th:(^slide illustf^te^' the classical right-turn accident- and 

that it stccounts for 2r.e percent of> the fatal cases and 5.6. percen] 
the non-fatal cases. This accident type includes cases- in which 
motorist turns* right at^e^ither a roadway- or a driveway jiinctipnT but 

not include accidents in which the motorist turns ri^tHto enter an 
^ on-gtreet parking space/ * • ' * * 

More than one-fourth of the cases involved a wrong-way bicyclist, 
and th^se accidents typically^ occur "becVuse the motorist is scanning _ for^ 
traffic approaching ffdm the left, or i'^^canning the roiadway to his ^ 
right, where he intends to turl^. The motjbrist doe^ not ^xp:pct a hazard 
'to be apgiroachmg frcnrr directly aheady/^ does not scan, in that direction 

Almost three^fourths of the , ^accidents occur when the motorist turns 
„ k"ight into the path of a bic^^ist approaching from the right rear. In^ 
some instances, ••the m&torist distinctly recalled overtaking and passing' > 
the bicyclist/ bi^t assumed the bicyclist was ';f ar behind when he initiated * 
his right-hand turn. In other instanced, the irptorist passed the bi- 
^ cyclist but did not recall having -done so . 9 In still other instances, the 

motc^rist was in* a line of slow-moving traffic, and the bicyclist was 
overtaking and passing on the right when the motorist ini^ated his right- 
hand turn • , \ . , * 0 

^ In a few cas,e\^ it was foU'nd^that the bicyclist was not scanning 
aiiead when the motorist initiated his* turn* In most cases, howler, ^the 
bicyclist observed the motor vehicle wel^^^^dvance , recognized that it 
was. slowing, but still failed to^ infer t^at the motcTr vehicle> was pre- 

■ i_ • « ' 

paring to turn rignt. ♦ ^ * . 

This. "accident type almost always involved a teenage or adult bicyl- „ 
ist. Over 90 percent of the bicyclists wer« older^than 13 yeaj^ o*f age, 
/• ' and ^alf w^re older than 18. ^ 

We found that these accident types occurred with about the same 

frequency in each of the four sanplmg areas where we compiled data. 

For this reason^ we believe these same accideo-t types represent important 
problems m most communities throughout the country. • 

What needs to be done now is to 'examine each accident type in turn, 
and totde^ne potential edtrcation^t solutions ^or that accident type. 
• We must define the specific knowledge that must be imparted and the skills 

that mu^t be' enhanced, and wfe "tnust define cost-effective methods for 
' achieving ^hese specific educational objectives. Since the ag,e of the ^ 
•bicyclist target group varies greatly from one Occident type to another, 
' we must,, be careful to develop education and traininj/' methods that are 
effective for the relevant ^ge group, ^ ..^ ' . 

We certainly should take full' advantage of existing educational pro- 
grams if It, is, found that they irrpart the knowledge #n'Q develop the skills 
that bicyclists need to ^void the types 'of aacidents disqusse'd today. If., 
after careful ^v^luation, it is found that existing educatiorval programs 
are not 'suitable , we must modify them or create new ones, 7 
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Ken Giles^, U. S. Consvuner Product Safety Commission 
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PLArrjnG'MeDEL for bicycle saf.eti educatio:j 



Conald LoFond ' 
MarylcT'id Cepartrent of Education 

Tke Planning Moc^ly which appears on^ pages 52 ^ through 66 of^^nis 
report y was devetcpej^ by Donald LaForui and presented to conference 
participants on yiay 5. Che node I - is designed as a tool to identify content 
areas^ fov bicycle safety education progr*!tfB t'nat are based upon spec- 
ific safety nefds, Che resulting programs shj:>uVd be considered counter- 
measures aimea at the prevention of bicycle-related accidents, 

» * , <• 

Cn de-velopinc this Planning y,gdely ''r. LaFond^ conducted a corjpre- 
hencive review of existing bicycle safety education programs to determine 
the gen*^ral content areas they include. As a second step^ research on 
bicy cle^elated accidents Csee sie^ary of i^en^ Cross presentation^ vage 34) 
Das reviewed to determine t'ne freauency of accidents related to each 
content area by th^ age of thje bicyclist, Che resulting matrix appears 
on page 54. ' ^ 

^ne Bicyle Saf-e^y Education. Pvi.^vities matrix is^ useful in planning 
new- prog roTKs or in. evaluatiria tKe countemeasure potential ,of existrthg 
progrars. For exarrple^ tnm^atrix shjows that ^ accidents caused by a 
lack coordination skills are frequent among fivk to seven year c^ds^ ^> 
but in frequ^.t -among bicyclists nine and older, Bygycle safety education ^ 
programs fa^ young children should focus on these skiVls; program.s for^ 
older cicyclists- should focus instead on visual searcJg and detecticrr^^ 
hazard recog^nxtion^ rd.sk assessment^ decision- m^fk-inM and evasive tech- 
niques and maneuvers', 

C'^ie 'Planning Model also includes a m>ere detailed description of ^ 
each content area, Che critical elem^ts to be considered in planning 
prograns that i'^.clude thes^ ccm,tent areas are summarized according td the 
age lev^l of tVye target population, Generaf guidelines ^n learning 
activities arid program evaluation are also included, 

Che following lAod^el Co develop A. Bicycle Safety Education Pr^jgrar. 
is preliminary . Conference pax'ticipar.ts and other readers are urged to 
adapt the "vodel so that it is of maximwi use in their program planning^ 

• V . . ' ' 
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A MODEL TO DEVELOP A BICYCLE SAFETY EDUClWeN PROGRAM 



I 



V 



t 

Introduction 



The tremendSus recent increase in bicycle use and even more recent 
research into bicycle accidents has prompted the need for a closer ' 
look at the contenf of bicycle safety educatiou p rogpanis ^in terms of • 
emphasis or focal points. In effect we are at a stage where we must 
evaluate 'oar. current educational -efforts in relation to greatest' 
potential payoff. , ^ 

Jhis presentation is an effort to put the various traditional content 

^^elen^nts (end some not io traditional) fnto a proper perspective 
relative to the accident problem* To a large extent content emphasis 
in the past has been determined by cursory research and a lot of times 
by personal biases* ^ It mus^^be realized that most programs today dp 

•not contain every extent area listed in the following presentation. 
This is not to 4mply that all programs should contain all. content 
areas. This model is merely a tool that can be used/^ identifying^ 

/specific program content based upon specific safety needs. 



EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES* ^ - ^ 

1. COGIHTIVE ~ KNOWLEDGE ACa'MUL^TION, II^TERPRWATION, L^DERSTANDII'.'G ' 

« . * 

2. AFFEtTIVE ~ ATTITUDE, -VALUES ^ , ' ■■ 

3. SENSORY MOTOR BALA-N'CE, AGILITY, VISUAL A.ND SOLI.'D' PERCEPTIO!.',^ 

A:,'D toORDINATION 

' *an effective program must inxlude all approaches t 
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PLANNING MODEL FOR SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL COUNTERMEASLTIE 

^ 4 



STEP I 

IDENTIFY AQ/flDENT PROBLEMS AS TO: 
"AGE LEVELS INVOLVED 

"^SPECIFI? ACCIDENT SITUATIONS OR LOCATION 
-TONCTION FAILURES 



STEP XI 

SELECT APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES FOR SPECIFIC 
PRIORITY CONTENT AREAS IN TERMS OF THE PROBLEM. 

.-DELINEATE S^CIFIC TRAIN*.'G OBJECTIVE^ - 
^ -IDENTIFY SUITABLE TRAINING T?!CH::IQUES 
-^DETERMINE DELIVERY SYSTEM 



STEP III 

DEVELOP a:; EVALUATION SCHEME THAT ALLOWS J^-QR 
DETERMINING PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS FOR: 

-DESIRED PERFORMA^NC^ . . ' 

-F:RTHER DELINEATION OF THeVrOBLEM 



SOURCES OF IJ'FORIIATION 
-NATIONAL STLDIES AND RESEARCR 
-STATE ANT) LOCAL ACCIDENT" REPORTS 
-LOCAL. EMPHASIS A.ND PROBLEMS 
-PErWONAL OBSERVATIONS 
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Content Areas 



Hktery & Status 
of Cycle 



Knowledge of Procedures 
* and Practiceft 



Storing Security 
& Liabilitv 



Coordination Skilb 



fecial ^ycUng, Touring, 
Racing, Recreation, 
Commuting, etc. 



Special Riding Techniques 



Selection Size & Type 



Equipment Repair & 
Maintenance Training 



Law & Rules 



Visual Search & Detection 
Hazard R^ecognftion > 



Risk Ass^tnent Training 



Decision Making Training 



Evasive Ttehnicjues 
and Maneuvers ^ 



BiS^cle Safety Education Priorities 

\ Age levd Emphads 
5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
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CONTENT AraiA HISTORY AND STATUS OF THE CYCLE 



/ 



Description 



An appreciation for, the present status Vjf the cycle from ' 
an historical point; of view, the presenlt and potential role 
of^ the bicycle in the transportation system, ^ 



5-10 Age level^ emphasis *• 

Critical Elements to be Considered 

-Brief history of the cycle for an interest factor 
-A brief overview of the bicycling world in terms of 

the advantages and problems involved 
-Emphasis on the bicycle status^ as a 'vehicle in 

relation to various state laws 

11-aduLt Age level emphasis 

Critical Elements to be Considered ^ 

r 

-Emphasis shpuld correspond to the attitude and. 

interests of the specific age level b^ing trained 



CONTENT AREA KN0V7LEDGE Of/ PROCEDURES AND PRACTICES 



Description 

. The ^actices that involve the "safe way," Generally these 
would change wic'h the extent of bicycle riding and the 
territorial expansior^, * r ^ 



5-6 Age level emphasis 

Critical Elements to be Considered 

•^Tdentif ication of play boundaries 
-Sidewalks and driveways * 
-Negotiating driveway^ with cars pa»rked 
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7*9 Age l^vfcl emphasis . ^ * - / . " 

^ . Critical Elements to be Considered . 
-Crossing streets 

-Iden^ication of ridiijg areas ^ 
' ^ . -Beginning turning signals and procedures ^ 

-Beginning lane positioning in street, etc, 
-Group riding procedures 

lO-adult Age level emphasis ♦ ^' 

Critical Elements to be Consklered 

*t • -Signaling procedures 

1^ -Strong eraphasis^on turning procedures light and 

heavy traffic ^ , ^ 

-Lane positioning in all types of traffic 
^ -Woup ridirtg procedures and pra^ices y 

-Mke lane maneuvering procedures 
-Bike path etiquette 
-Overtaking procedures^ 

rOne way streets - . ^ 

-Night riding, etc, ' 



CONTENT AREA STORING, SECURITY AND LIABILITY 



Description 

This area would include proper storage of cycle— parking, 
theft preventior^, insuranc«-^nd registration. 



« 

5^9 Age level emphasis . ' ^ 

• Critical Elements to be Considered 

-Proper storage home and play 

-Need for and process of registration 

$ ' ' ' 

10-adult Age teyel emphasis ' ^- ^ 

Critical Elements to be Considered 

-Value of re^stration and^options available 
■ . -Theft prevention and the options available 
-Insurance needs and possibilities available 



CONTENT AREA COGRDINATION SKILLS 



Description 



Those skills that -enable the, cyclist to physically 
maneuver the eye le effectively. 



lasis 



5- 7 Age level emph^ 

Critical Elements to 'be Considered 

-Strong emphasis on those basic learn:|^g to ride ' 
skills including balance and agi lity (of f s treet 
training) * 

-Basic psychomotor training 

9-11 Age level emphasis 

Critical Elements to be Considered ^ 

-Emphasize skill and agility • ^ 

-Mounting, dismounting, braking skills ^ 
^-Turning "maneuvers and hand-signals 
-Head checks and balance 

12-adult ^Age level emphasis ^ 

Critical Elements to be Considered 

% 

-Emphasis on timing , 
-Cornering, braking 

-Ten yeed - shifting, etc. ^ 



CONTENT AREA SPECIAL CYCLING, TOURING,. RACING,^ COM^-IUTING 



Description 

Those unique skills, tips, and knowliedge that are very 
specialized for the experienced cyelists-' 
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. • • ■ . *- ■• * 

14-adult Age 'J^vel emphasis 

Critical Elements to be Considered ' 

^ -Special gear d^nfiguration and selection 
-Gear mechanics 4 : . 

-Special equipment 
' ; '\ -Special pedaling techniques * 

C' -Mountain riding techniques ^ 
-Gross country touring techniques 
-Bicycle racing te.chngiques . ^ 

-Problem' in. eye le-'coiopiu ting • 



CONTENT AREA 'SPECiAL RIDING TECHNIQUES 

Description * . 

^ * This' 'area wou^ld include* those techniques thaf would ^ 
^ ^ generally be in the reaL<B,^of the more experienced cyclists, 



^ ^ 5-lQ Age 'level emphasis 



Critical Elements to be Considl^ped ^ 

7 - ■ 

-Group riding *l ^ ^ 

-Basic maneuv^a " 

■ ' '-^ > \ - •■ ' ' 

^ ll-adult Age level 'emphasis ■ . * - ^ ^ 

^ Critical^ Elements to be Conside^d * • . ^ 

-£asi£ posture and pedaling technique^' for efficiency 
^ .Pedaling techniques* and cycling style . ^ 

-Inclement weather cycling- ' , " 

^ : • .y'* -Overtaking and lane chijge in heavy high speed* traffic 

-breaking It-echniques ^' 4 

-Night riding " ^ 

-A^scendin^ and descending hills/curve^ ^ 

-Cycle*- commuting tech^|f.ques 
*. . .-Group, raiding . p ^ ^ 
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COHTENT. AREA 



SRLEQT^^jj^ZE AND TYPE'" 

Description ' - ' ^ 

This ared incmdes the sel^tion of tjie correq.t size 
bicycle aa|^t*ie selection of^^t^e tvpe for the desired 
purpose^J^ft would also include the' selec'feion of necessary 
saf ety^quipment for the cycle and cyclists>^^^/^ 

5-13 Age level elnphasis ' r 



Critical Elemen 



* 

ts ^^J^^ Considered 



-Emphasis on proper" size^ 

-Emphasis on type in respect to skills and coordination 

needed , _ ' ' ' 

-Efliphasis on potentials and, limitations of types 

-Emphasis on necessary' saf ety 'e.q^i^pment » 

-Emphasis on tools ' " 



14-adult Age "level emphasis ' I^BT 

Critical Elem^ts to be Considered 

-Emphasj.s on tiicycle fitlfor safety and efficiency 
-Emphasis oh styles 
* . 4* -Emphasis on budget/qualit>y and desired use ^ ' - 
-Emphasis on safety equipment , • > 

' -Emf basis on other equiy^ment- and tools 



CbNTENT AR^A EQUIPMENT, REPAIR^ A>TD MAINTENANCE 



• 



0 



• Description » " ' . ' A I' 

- % The recognition of nee^ded adjustments, repair and main- ^ 
% tenance and the ability Co tarry out those repairs a^d 
^ maintenance when neede*d. 

' ■\ ^ ' ' ■ • 1 . '* 

5-7 Age 'ievejj emphasis , • , * 

Critical Elements to bejj^onsidered ^ 

• -Recognition of loose par^ts ^ « ' • 

-Recognition "of those Items thaY'ne^d periodical 

maintenance ' ,^ ^ , • . ' ' # 

-Identification *of who to go to, for repafr^ 
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8-14 Age"*level emphasis^ 



Critical Elements to be . Con^feidered 

-Maintenance checks * 
i ^ ' ' -Basic training on bicycle maintenance and 

\ ^ opportunities ' (step by step) 

■Basic bicycle repair training 



* 



ISradult Age level emphasis , - * 

Crift^cal Elements to be Consider^ 

4 ' -Advanced , "training on maintenance 

-Advanced training on repairs 

CONTENT AREA LAWS AND RULES 

Description . ^ 

, * ' The knowledge' of and the ability to interpret the laVs that 
relaftfe- to the bicycle^^as well as thfe rules that are a 
^ natural, ou'tgrowth of 'the lawfe. 

( \ ' 

5-6 Age Jevel emphasis 

Critical E^em^.ts to be Considei;e4 . 

*^ ^ ' -Basic law understanding commensurate with^ child* ^ 

capaj)ilities^ / 
^ -Child/ s play environment 
* •'-Full understanding o£ "safety ^les" . 
: '>/ '^Emphasis qn laws W 
'A -Bdgin b*#sic understanding of the street system 

\ ^ r * -Saf hiding/driving ^reas " ^ / 

! , . ' , ' : ^ ^ 

' 7- lb Age level emphas^is ^. . * - ^ 



Critical Elements to be Cons^k^i'ered 



-Major treatment of laws, rules' and interpretation 
'-Understanding of basic law principles 
• -Presentation of^laws dnd rules and their rationale 
and purpose 

-Specific refeifence to child '^cycling envj^roni^enr^ 



^rEnrphasls on signs, signals and pavement markings and 
^> * theii: meaning- 
, .__^-^Major emphasis on nature of tlje s'treet system- 
/-Begin affective approach to *law compliance 

^ . . „. 

• *ll-a<iult Ag^ Xevel empliasis 

^ Critical Elemer^ts to be 'Considered 

^ ; ^ ' , 

4 »,-Stri)ng .af fectiye approach . 

' -EmnltasijS pn specif ic 'laws and accident types .that^ 
relate to t^^ age group 
-Analysis ot 'ai:cident situations and possible Ictw 
, ' >infr-actions • . " . / 

-Emphasis on specific maneuvers that are accident^ , 
ausiug and the laws involved ^ 




CON^T AREA SEAI^ AND DETECTION HAZARD/ RECOGNITION ^ . ' 

Description. ' ' ^ . - s 

The visual aB-Lls that involve\the* gross ey-e movements 
' (aird hea^) A geiectively sear^j^ing ^nd spotting those, ^ 
item's .or events that have danger pptential in relation to 
. * specific spao« and, time frames. * '^^^ 

5-6 A^e level emphasis 

i^eJ^i 

-Hazard^ identification ^ ... * 

- ^ ' -Basic training in visual scan and search 

-Emphasis on dangers\>r hazards to cjiildren of this 

age level - r . ^ 

-Understanding* of why certain items are dangerous 

7-adult Age ley,el emphasis 



Ctitical E^ments to be Considered 



Critical "Elements to. be Considered 



_^The*nature of vision as rojatetf to search and ^ . ^ 
\ scanning skills *^ 
-Knowledge of accident types and situations 
* ' '-Increase memory ban]w*of potential hazards in specific 
situations as indicated "by typ^^of situat'ioj 
'^^■"^b* encountered " " , . . , ,^ 
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.'-Include accident types specific to ag^^evel / 
-Emphasis; on trainiag to reduce ^ime needed to ,search 

and detect hazards , * • 

-Emphasis ort training tp search and detect hazards * 

und^r stress ^, 
'-Strong sensory moto-r training e^^)hasis ^ 
' -Progressional training to increase .search and 

detection skills - " . ^ " ^ 



CONTENT' AREA 



RISK ASSESSMENT » 



Description 

Risk assessment training irtclucfes the r^cognit ion of one's 
^o<^n capabilities in. relation to a reasonable level o^ risk 
acceptance. This area' should also include such assessments 
as spee'd, gap, distance and'sjJace judgment. 



5-7 Age level emphasis . • - ♦ " 
• . Critical Elements to be iConsidered 



-Definition of specific acceptable risks in specific 

sitjuatix»ns thi-s age c;hild Vill encounter 
-Training in recognition of , those risks involved > , 
-Begin training in speed, time. and distance components 



'•Sd\!ilt Age level "emphasis 

Critical Elements to be* Considered 



/ 



-Asses^men^ of one' s' capabilities as t;hey relate to 

re^ctfon, coordination, and speed of .action, strong ' 
, affective 'approach ^ ^ 

-Intense training in speed, time, distance, jud^ment^ 
♦ for risk inVolved in relation to coliisj-on' potential 

-Include a wide- varie^ty of jrisk assessment situations 
as indicated by th6 specif ic^accid^nt types 
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CONTENT AREA DECISION MAKING 

* # Description ' , * - * ^ 

Decision making is the process that involves hazard 
Uifecognttlon and ri^k assessment and jud'gpents that ^ 
cyclist needs to select, his course* of 'action in speci-fic 
traffic situations that*have accident o^ collision ' 
pote^ntial. In essence it Is the ac^*ioH selection process 
that minimizes . accideap potential' after considering all 
• the variable's in*a relatively short time span. 



5-8 Age level emphasis 
QefiT* 



Critical ElemenT!! to be Considered 

-Basic training in selection of the best course of 

action in a variety of \raf f io- situations as > 
* ' indicated by the. accident types 

9-adult Ag6 level emphases - ^ ' ; . ^ 
.Critical Elem?«its to be Cofisidered 

. ■ 4 ■ 

-Strong emphasis on selection of best possible 
^ miriT«uvers for accident avoidance in specifics 
situations as indicated by the accident types 
"-Strone emphaSis oti decision making training^ under 

^ St iS 

•-Strong training emphasis on decreasing time needed t 
decide upon a specific action 



CONTEN-T AREA EVASIVE TECHNIQUES AND MANEU\^ERING 

Description f ' 

TJ:ie t/pe of training that identifies ;evasive techniques 
.*apd maneuvering and an illustration of their execution.^ 

- ;^ ' . 

'5^9 -Age^ level emphasis ♦ ' 

^ ^ Critical' Elements to be Considered . 

'-Basic identification of the technique^? to get ouf of 
' potential accident situations as ^indicat^ed b'} 
* ' 4 the acc ident- types • * % 
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-Procedural practlc^-for execution — must be commensSk'ate 
with child's capabilities 



lO-adult Age.leyel emphasis 



Critical Elements to be Considered 



i-Iderifif ication of eva'sive maneuvering as related to 

* the accident types • 
.-Strong emphasis on practicing the tecliniques of 

getting out 'oT potential accident situations 
^-Strong emphasife on training for evaslv^reaction 

capabilities V 
-Instant turns ' 
^-Panic sl:pps and track sto'ps ^ 
-Special braking techniques 





LEARNING ACTIVWIES 



Rationale 



Teachers get the best results when — 

o The objective of instruction is active 
j.nvolvement by the student »% 



\ 



o Experience is recognized as the key factor 
in lean^ing.- • « 

o Arranging of learning environments and proViding 
guidance for learning are the major teacher tasks. 



/ 



'Students . learn best if they — 
• o Are actively involved. 



o^ Receive guidance with reinforcement , 



o' '^ave a wide variety of experience^ in rich and 
varied environment^. ' ^ 

o Have experiences yhich are*^ organized around 
purposes they will accept. • 



o Have oppor tijn it ies to learn from each other. 



Criteria 



'I. Does ti)^ activity take into ^ccouht what the 
students can already do or a]:e Veady to do? 

2. Do^s the activity provide Students an opportunity 
to fulfill the intent of^the objective? / 

3. Can there be active learner involvem^t? 

4. ' Is adequate, appropriate and continuing practice 

provided? ^ ' ' ^ 
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5. Can/tjiere be immediate knowledge of re*suXts? 

6. Does \he activity provide for sequential develop- 
ment or\leaming? 



Is the resul 
measurable? 



ELEMENTS OF BICYCLE SAFETY PROGRAItS EVALUATIO!^^ 

1. MATCHI!:G TARGET AUDIENCE WITH PROBLEIl (i:;iTIAL) 
DET^RI-IINIKG SUCCESS OF OBJECTIVES (SHORT RA:v^GE)- 

3. ASSESSI-IENT OF COST EFFECTIVENESS (I^rTERMEDIATE) 

4. ACCIDENT REDUCTION (LONG TER^M) 



( ( 
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PRESENTATION OF FR0GRA14 EXAMPLES 

UNIT SCHOOL DISTRICT #S BICYCL*E SAFETY EDUCATION 



Tevjy Tamblyn ^ 
HevHng Illinois School System 



Project S.A.F.E. is located in Community Unit #b School District j 
in Sterling^ Illinois, The entire project involves over six thousand / 
students plus adults in this community , ' 

Seventy-eight representatives of local business, industry, and 
service groups hxzve made commitments of timej^oney, and materials 
which have made construction of the one-and-one-half acre Sterling 
Safety Park possible. All buildings, facilities and equipment included 
in the Safety Park were funded by donations. . On July I, 1975, Federal , 
funds were obtained -for staffing and materials. ^ 

Safety Attitud.e Formati/pn Education (SAFE) is a Title III, ESEA 
innovative project. The sw^ival, safety, and success of children ^ 
depends not so much on knowing a set of rules or regulations about 
safety, hut on 'a systematic process of identifying, pre dict ing, 
deciding, and executing a specific behavior when confrj^ie^ with 
potentially djongerous situations. S.A.F.E. presents concepts from 
^ the earliest possible age (preschool) , has a positive effect upon 
students* self-esteem, improves teacher and student communication 
t&d^iques , evaluates effectiveness of safety programs, and stimulates 
corrmunity and parent involvement. 

The objectives of S.A,F^E.' fall under two groups: one being those 
objectives which deal directly with safety, and two, those objectives 
-which djeal directly with attitude formation (Affective Educai^on). 
One of the premises underlying S.A.F.E. is that you can teach a child * 
rules on how' to be^safe, but you must also instill positive safety 
ttitudes in a child. * ^ 

•.Our program in Sterling, Illinois ir^ei^es the whole community: we 
beg^Sswith pre-sch6olers (and involve their parents) and continue^ through ^ 
ad'ulu^SsThe program is well funded. Three years ago, when I was first 
hired7w^pS&7wge<frto raise $75,000. The scjhobl district gave us $10,000 
the first^year and is still giving us $^8^000 per year. Duri^ig the 
three years* that this prograun has been in operation, we have received 
HEW grant funds totalling $98,000, $94,000 and $95,000-. - 

Our approach is a unified safety^ progrcurr. Every teacTfcr in the* */- 
-school district rece'ives curriculum^materials. Skills, cLn*taught in 
the classroom.' They are then tested in a' specially constructed safety 
park. We. also have an adult center where we hold administrative 
meetings, ' 
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a bus tor transportation, and a bike linteltance and repair workshop ^ — ■ 

for fifth .emd sixth graders. - \ ^ , 

The program involves school teachers, police-officers. Safety officers 
and ambulance drivers as instructors. Among our many activities are bike 
rodeos for different school districts. 

Evaluation is an important component of our progranf. We have de- 
veloped a short, nonverbal test of bicycle skills* During the program's — ^ 
first year, we had an experimental 'and a control group of schools that ' - «^ 

included urban, rural and suburban settings. Vte administered an adapted 
version of the Cooper Smith Test of self •-esteem as a pre- and post-test. 
We found a significant difference D&t;ijeen,^:jjp and control 

groups on the post-test; the students in schools receiving training scored • 
significantly higher on the test. 

'' - ' 

We also distributed a Parent Survey Questionnaire with student report 
cards (we got a 93 percent' returrf) • The questionnaire asked parents about 
the number, type, location and seriousness of bicycle^- accidents their, 
children had. The students receiving training in our proajran showed a 
greater decrease in accidents than the control group. 

Next year we' will try to implement our progiram in another school 
district that does not have a safety park. 



PRSSENTATIOIJ OF PPOGFA*^ EXAI^^PLES ' . . * , * • 

TEACHING EFFE:7I7E TPAFFk" FAFF CYCLING . ^ ' . 

cchn Forester • \ ' ^ - 

Author and Consultant " I 

' E ffe ct %ve Cucl zna is taught at\Foothill Conrrunii^ College to students 
iJho are at least 13 years old and. can maneuver a bi-cyole. The course 
teaches the crnft cycling ; - the ^orpectation is that graduates wilt be 
able ^to carrruw^ dxzity to iK^rP or school ^ ride on day or night tjn.vSj and 
he prepared to join -a Cycling club. 

Effective Cunlina "^cts three hours per weekSfor IT weeks (one veriod 



hours per weeh\^or IT 
■Z tine to provide ^ov 



per course exten^ls heyo^d. the normal tine to provide for a, one-day ride) , 
- Course content includes: 

1) The Bicycle: Choosing a bicyate suitable for your nee'^ls and per- 
' fojwing all maintenance necessary to kgep it operating over its norrnal 
life^. 



21 The Cyclist: J^earp^ing the proper pasture and pedalling techniaur; 
cycling sufficv^ntly to develop the motor skills for cmoo^h supple action.' 
learning the the\;>ry of rhhsical conditioning for an endurance ^port and 
developing^^e refh^xc() f^^r instant emergency turns 
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3) The Cycling Environment 'and traffic Safety: Leojming^he ^ ^ 
basic typj^ of car/bike\collisions and the pHnciple-s of the traffic 
rules tKat vvevent- the-} studuin^ ,th^ basic types of highway design, ^ 
road surface hazards^ coad emergency traffic maneuvers. 

» 

4) Cyclim .EnJ'oy^,ent : Learning the technique^ of utility and 
commuter cvclina : learminq and xxracticinc i'ndiviciual racing and organ- ^ 
vzea group ^cyJityig ' - \ ' j 

y y ' ' ' ' 

Riding properly j.s the way to avoid accidents. The biggest prob- 
lem in cycling traffj-C safety is to convince people to do what they 
already know Is safe to do. Little kids are often subjected tcj misin- 
f^ation abput riding their bikes, x MISINFORMATION THE KILLER. 
Further, mo^t^ of ' the bicycle safety education programs that I have 
seen are primarily concerned, not with bicycle safety, but with "car 
danger," 'being geared of people with cars. Bicycle safety should^ not be ' 
taught 4s some kind 9f magic. ^ . . . ' . 

f So how""do you ride Vroperly? By riding where you are supposed to^ 
ride. You avoid the . right-h^d' turn motorist hy riding fat enough out 
so that if he' comes up to you,' you 'cafi> either speed up or slow down. The 
mot9rist who is laaking a left-hand turn—he is seeing a place where he 
can'go. So go there, get there first. For a motorist who is coming-out 
^th rough* a s-top sign, you see him and you have the right-of -w^y . - Don't., 
ride over there on the curb lane. Ride close to -the cars. AncJ if he 
comes out, 'zi^ ^o \he l^t. fhdt ^#s what has' e^folvedy^qyer 50 years ot 
ridinq— the tules that the cyclists should follow. * 

So how do <fou teach^ this to people? At the^ present time^there is 
ho .mark^t^ that I can see "for volunteer bicycle safety educati\)n. You are^ 

'not^going to get people, to com and do this Icind of thing just because 
it 'is the right- thing to 'do . You hSve to PET^UADE them 'And the best 
way to do t^is is to teach them' th^ sport and the fun of cycling. One. 
reason theydon't ride xh the first place *is 'beca««€ they are^afraid. 
Buf you have to teach them to'enjoy it. And Ihen you can accomplish :the 
chah3e' in attitude from c3he of fear' to one 'of eajoyment, then you are 
goinq^ to have a reduction infthe accide|it rate/ ^Similarly you have -to 
teach things iike maint^nance--not "because poorrmaintenance^ causes 

^ accidents — but because you w'ant bicyclists t^ liave. '^m. 

My course, J.s^30 hours ar>d^ Jse 'the book Effective 'Cycling . An 
i'nstrubtoxr's. manual has been prepared in^draft and will be out'irf the ^ 
fall. The Qourse presently designed for those 14 years xpf age^^d 
older, although it -can be used to^ teach .younger' childrei^. . . ' 



PRESENTATION .OP PROGMfi EXAMPLES 
CYCLl 

Edward 0. Eaton^ 



X ^-H BICYCLE SAFETY EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Cornell University 



Cooperative Extension Jias aonduoted a youth hiat^le safety . . 
■ education 'program for a number of years. One suah program began nt 
' least 2S years ago^in New York State. " Today, the program ^s natzonal 
in scSp^^d'has been developed hj^ a' committee made up- of re,presenta- 
^tives from the National Safety-Council , Goodyear kire and mxpber Company, 
- the National 4-Hmounsil_, the ^e^ral 'Extension Servtse- and Stdte E.x- ■ 
tensioh Specialists .' ' ' • ; 

. • Program materials and teaching aids have been developed for. zise 
on. a national lev^l and many individual states have developed matePtaVs 
for use in thfir dvn stfites>. ' , , • * . 

Consid^enable interest^has been expressed in the pro^rcau's teaching 
^ids, in particular the "taVkina biducle". which is used extenstvely^zn 
"^New York State. This^^s proven, to be an e*ccelUnt , innovatzve ■ teach- 
'ingde^vice to promote bicycle safety edudation^ ' ■ , ■ 



• We H^ve 56 counties and approximately 30,000 teacher^ working with 
4-H programs. . .AppjroximatBly" 200 ,000 people- are enrolled in these pr^- 
■-grams: p-ffegram leadership comes from college-based JJersonnel; -The , 
. typical centedt-of a' school .prbgram begins #ith a general assembly. , 
Then aboa^; two we^s-of dlassrooift activities emphasize the rules of pe 
road. -a. review of {technicrie and- knowledge f and finally the testing period 
(Checking, out the.bi3*9, sizing it, et<f. ) . We recoftmend that they ^et 
, outside ih the "pl^y 'periods" to practice their. skills^ The entire pro- 
•Igraii is followed up by another assembly w\ere the^ children receive^ thea^ 
'^certificates. . * > • ' 

' As fBi; maeerlals^ we have an iristructof 's handbook , guidelines , a 
worksheet, a test sheet , >a bicycle inspecljion sheet, a 's^t of han^uts ; 
two slide sets and tw* sets of^ilms"* ^ In addition, we.have an inn9y^tive 
teaching device -called the I'talking bicycle." We now have 40 of them - 
-operational i6 New Yorfe State. - " : * ■ ' ' , ' 



PRESENTATION OF PROGRAM EXAMPLES 

LOS ANGELES BICY-CLE SAFETY EDUCATION ^PROGRAM . 

^ . . Donald Rector . 

\ ^ Los Angeles City^ Unified School District % 



* Factors; inhibiting the development of bicycle safety 'education 
programs 'include : lack of coordination^ t^oo strong m emphasis on 
^^nceptual" aspects j insufficient attention to the real causes of 

'bicycle accidents ^ under-estimation of the peculiar problems, of the 
bicyclist and public apathy to the need for .bicycle safety education, 

'The development of good programs requires an understanding of the 
specific abilities and^needs of the bicyclist, A successful pro-am 
must ^include : ' • ' / > 

'J i *, 0 ' * - 

1) A relationship to a corrprehensive s'a^ty ' 
education program; 

^ 2J .4 graduated approach which marches student education^ 

^ and ^ . ^ . * 

' T ^ ^ 

^ - the ag^i jm ^ physical ability of the riders ^ 

' ^ • ^ - the^dri\?ing and^trcpae^ortation enviroyvneni^^ 
, . - attitude and behavior patterns; 

3) Teacher prepc^ation; ^ ' • ^ 

' 4) Education for parental 'and .public 'awareness. ^ ' , ' 

* Mr. Rector presented information on ^hpip^^ihe Los Angeles City School^ 
District is developing h program to meetzhesei^quirements,. A visual: 
presentation of the Los Angeles School\demon3traHpn' project '^SPOKE\^ 
was also made. "SPOKf^^ includes peerjroups participating in the teach-^ 
i^ jof bicycle safety q^s^well as c/^mmmity awaren^^s and involvement 
Activities . . , jfc • y 



In Los Angeles City Schools/ th^ bicycle education program is based 
^an a^revised edition of a nine volume cur riculurrk guide / th6 Saf|^y ^ 

Inst-rlictional Syst'em . yThis backbdy^pfLfe ty edpcation system wasafevelop'ed 
, by iyon Laforid and__th^Maryland' Stare Depa^^fnenOof Education. At the 
^} secOrtQ^ grade Jf^el/ a' supplementary booklet]/ Bike Basics , is used with' 

tl[\e, cjurricuijum guides^ ^Th^ guides empnasi,ye skill, knowledge,^ attitude 
In ^the \pwerl grades'/ sk'ill and'^knowledg^ Improvement dominate; 'in the 
upper grades Xattitude is emph^sizedf. In addition/ we have tried. tQ co^ 
ordinate coiij^r»^^ty agencies into thA^program^. ^In our 15 Jurisdictions * 
within the distpU:t there are 112 public service groups like the Automobile 
Club to provide .bib^le safety .progrcims.* Last year we had meetings 
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each of thes6 * agencies . Our basic thrust these meet'fngs was: What 
can we do with our materials and 'teachers to make your program more 
effective? While we- have not achieved a full integration of these pro- 
grams, we are coming closer to a coordination bf services and an under- 
Standing of -what those vs^rvices' are. TTie programs are school centered 
and coordinated by th'e School Traffic and Safety Education staff of -the ^ 
Los AAgeles Cit^ %jhools . ^ \ ' ^ 

'Second, 'the program should concentrate on the realities. Scanning, 
hazard detection, evalion skills, and intensive work-in developing 
"realistic" prediction skills 'should receive more emphasis than nj^echani- 
cal knowledge, rqte learning of i^iles , and fear-related cautionary -advice . 
The realities should relate to the situation, ti^e context in which the . 
student drives 4 hi(^cle^. In the Los Angeles programs we try to concen- 
trate more on local, needs. Where possible, we provide vfsuals of the area, 
around the {particular school. 

4 

A good bicycle safety education program has to make adecjuate pro- 
vision for teacher and parent in-service training. The teacher or parent*, 
who feels* unsure about safe bicycling and rules of the roa^i will. either^ 
avoid *the subject or give incorrect information. Either way the safety 
ediication program staffers. In Los Angeles, we give each of the teachers 
, in the program the same handbook and go over it with them. They are given 
an overview of the "realities" of bicycle riding and specific instructions 
on- the use of the^^ marterials in the program. - Parei>fes- are mare difficult., 
to reach. He try^b reach them t^urough handouts taken home by the chil- 
.dren and presentations at PTA and^ommunity advisory council meetii^s . 

Another way in which we reach' the community ie through respdnftfes to 
#affic service requests. "These normally relate to the routes that 
childfen .use op. the way to and from^schSol. Community concern geYierates - 
ma^y of the requests. The sometimes emotional commxlnity misetings about 
such prr^blems offer An excellent rforum to<^romote all types of safety edu- 
cation The Traffic J:)epartment of the Ciiy of ~ Los~ Angeles is also begin- 
ning bo so^piy ."Safest Bicycle Routes" for junior high schools. These 
Uiaps^are 'distributed to all the students at a' school. They are another 
tool to incfe^se parent awareness of the needs of bicycle safety programs. 
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MJameSi^J ^ Hayes ' * 
,3i,cyate Manufacturers Association 



The Consumer product Safety Commission, the National^ighway 
Traffic ^af ety "^administration ^ the Federal Highway Administration, 
the BicYcle^Manufactujrers Association, the National Committee on Unifcrm 
Traffic Laws, the Le%ue of American Wheelmen, t}ie National Safety CoVncil, 
what a plethora of'^ople and 'agencies trying to help the cyglist. In 
spite, of our best efforts, he may well feel that with friencis . like us, he* 
doesn't rteed any 'enemies, ^ ' 

Part of the^problem, I suspect, is that there is* no such, thing 'as a 
typical cyclist. To^ the degree that each of us here identifies with the 
Singular a|^^racteri sties- of ©ur own constituent breed of cyclists, to that 
degree will/we inpede progress in vorking out commonly acceptably? prpgraxns. 

The safety education program of the Bicycle Manufacturers Association 
(BMA),^es. back many years, and has brought many honfors to the industry. 

fim has created a wide variety of safety eAacation materials*: posters, 
pamphlets, film3, guidelDOoks, and giveaway materials, all of^them made 
available at Reasonable cost. Jet has-'flooded schools ^ PTA '-s^ police , civic 
and service 'organizations and veterans groups with'* these mateVials , dis!:L_, 
tributing a s^ many- as 10 millj.on, pieces of sa-f^ty' lil^erature in a-year. 

The simple fact is that the bicycle has grown* up.' It is no itonger 
valid to 'Cohsider the ^bicycle as merely a child's toy; although i^t remMns 
very much a pritnaSry toy tSt miliipns of children (and their thin'lt^q .of ft 
as a 'toy is ^, good part of 'the safety problem), but it has also\becQme a 
ma'jor means df outdoor recreatxon for "many millions of adults, and a pri- 
fi^ry means of cheap ^ecological ly c^lean, fuel-f^ee^ short-h^l transpor- 
tation, f6r. millions more. It is this use of th^ bicycl^-fqr the express 
purpose ^f ..getting someplace in particular thSh poses -the' greatest pi^blem 
for the safety community. . ' ^ ' 

' The aicycle Manufacturers Association of ^Snerica supports the view 
that ^here* are'^, three primary factors tq^.be considered in atny accident- 
prevent ibn*' situation;^ the host, the vehicle, "and the envirpnjnent . . . in - th%fe 
ca^, the bicyclist, the bike, and the .traffic environment in '^which -he j 
travels* * - * * ' 

y ■ 

' With- the promulgation of .the ConsuiT*#.r Product Safety Commission Stan- 
dard^ 'which ^contains miach of the BMA/6 specification, millions mbre^ 
bi^cles were^ brought into tihe^phere pf consumer safety c^ljaented tnanu- # 
facture, became «all bicycles ^kiether manufactured here pi; abroad, ngw 



have conform to the Federal specification if they arj to be ^old in 
the 'American- market. Thus>^ the vehicle is treing designed and manufac- 
tured to protect the consumer from, unreasonable ^isk of -hazard dUe to 
oroduct failure., • ' , . 

In dealing with the ho^t an'd the environment, it is^Vg^rhap^ the 
confusion in-th^ minds of many gver the status of both host and vehicle 
that, is a growing cause of 'concern. Technically, at I'^ast^- the 'bicycle 
is obviously a vehicle . It is not a memorized ^hicle, to be sure, but 
a vehicle nqne the less. ' - ' 
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But how about the law, which does not ^iieces sari ly concern its^'lf 
with things as they ai?e , but rai:her .as a duly constituted concensus 
thinks .they should* be. , ^ ' 

- ' ' ■ ' ' ... 

Here the picture is somewhat confus:^ng, the subs^ice of it is 

that while the bicycle really is a Vehicle, m6st stat^ do not consider 

It so a legal sehse. .'They do,- however, .require its us^^ on the' road 

to be regulated by applicable rules vehicular traffic. ^ ^ ' ^ 

. The point is t^t when* cars and bikes are operated on the same 
roads, they must bV operated under the same rules for acceptable be- 
havior. Obviously, all rules of vehicular traffic* do not apply to 
-bicyclists, and the key here is , in determining on educational , law- 
■making, and law enforcement levels, which roles are or should be appli- 
cable to bicyclists. " Once this is determined and codified, as Mr^. 
i^lt^arney's National Committee is trying to do, the course becomes quite 
clear: 'cyclists must^e educated about their legal responsibilities to 
the .vehicul-ar society in which they want to operate, and law enforce- 
ment^ of ficials must, enforce the law whe'^er it makes them uncomfortable 
or not. Niotorists l^qo , must be educa tedLab out their responsibilities 
to c|l^ists . ' / - 

Certainly, the Voluntary efforts^of thousands of civic and service 
organizations, PTA's, police insurance companies, and youth- serving^ , 
groups have provided^a commendable service to our young people'over the 
/ears. The Bicycle Manuf acturer^ Association of America^ has been ' 
.pleased to cooperate with thousands of these groups over the ^>ast 30 
years, providing posters, films / leaf lets *and hOw- to-do-it materials 
needed to out on comminity rodeos, field days/ inspections and bike 
safety e<^ts of ail. kinds. ^This is no ' longer totally sufficient' nof,. 
eduoatyfonaliy effective enough. ^ ^ . " 

Jicycle safety education must be taught on the same basis as 
'Algebra, history, or^any oth^r subjeqt; a daily, progressive course of 
study that begins in jthe- elementary grades and carries through to junior 
of even senior high schools.. jprograms have already been irtctitpted 

by the departments of education *i -Illinois, Maryland, and New York, and 
are beirf^ considered'^by. several others.' It is my earnest recommendation 



that tAe next FedeAl Highway Act be amended to*i'nclude mandated and 
funded pedestriam and .bicycle saf ety^education in any school system 
^currently operating* a Federally subsidized drdver tr'aining program, . . 

As for "the environment," a safer vehicle and* a Ij^etter educated 
^cycling and driving public will contrrbute a^great^dfeal to a less hSsr 
* ti,le envrranment for the cyclist. Wi;Lat; remains a're the 'phy^cal aspects 
of the cyclists' e'nvirCnmen't . . . the roads', paths, trails, bikeways , over- 
passes, parking and locking facilities, turning and signalling devices' 
^and a hundred considerations. Passage of the Federal Highway Act of 
, 1973 marked a turning point in t^^ affairs of American bicyclists, for 
it provided for zhe expeAditure ^ of up to $120 million for the, C3on^|5fuc- 
tion of safe cycling faci littles in the statee* * ^ ^ 

As these facili^ies/^jare, built^^ allowing/bi cycles and motor Vehicles 
'to travel together v^ere they are dompatible\ separating tHem where they 
are ftot , the physical environment for the* bicycle 'should become sig- 
nificantly less dangerous. 

\ ♦ . ^. , ^ ' . • 

It "is tl^e'view of the Bicycle Man ufacture]fs Association that only 
when the three separate factors:' host, vehicle and environinent h'ave t^en 
taken fhto consideration by all responsible parties, will the bicycle 
accident picture improve to arxy 'la'tqe- degree. It^ is alfto our vi^y that 
unless direct, concerted and well considered action is taken by the 
federal and state goverfijmefits , the regulatory agencie9»^'iiighway planners, 
and most particularly the safety and education coramunities , the result 
will be, quite literally, a bloody mess. Thfe country's bicycle popula- . 
, tion- is growing by geometric ptopof tiong . It will not go away. It is 
w here to stay and is growing larger every day*. Its safety must be our 
primary concern. 
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Tk^ Breay.-Ov.t Sessions on '-^y 4 and 5 offered participants the 
opportunity to co^.ent upon^ expand and/or^ cri'tique information ppe^^ 
sented by speakers and ixyrkshbpi^ leaders . During the first session^ ' 
paxtioipants jdisoussed the scope of bicycle safety education and prob- 
lems of for^ulcting loca^lrstrategies in this area. 

During the second irea^.-^mt Session^ participants analyzed the. four 
%arTple bicucl^safety education programs presented in the ^Ghteral Session 
f!^h^ &) in ter^iS'of tne proposed planning models presented in the sarne 
session by Donald Lo^on.d, Each 3re<A-0ut grbup concentrated' on one of 
the sanrle progrop^ , "Dhe planning mod^l itself was closely exarrtn^d 
and refinenen-^^ij^re suggested, finally y participants were asked to 
'begin to define th^ii^o'JK roles in for^milating a national strategy for 
bicycle sq.fety ^ education, 

y In tiiB ;General.Se^sd'Vn on May If^ the result^ of each day '5 *Break- 
Out Sessions were rresented, sumarjj of the Day 1 Sess'rions^ titled 
RECOGllIZnG THE PROBim, follo^Js; Il^MCATIOHS St? EDVCATID:^, a surrrary 

the Day 2 Brea]:-7ut Sessions is also included in this section. 



RECOGNIZING THE t'FOBLEM . 
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Betty Drake * ' * • • . 

Planner^ Te^vpe ^ Am.zdrya ^ ^ ^ - 

Editor^ ^Bicycle^ Pedestric^ News'^ . . 

The BreakrOut Sessions on Wednesday; were conceriled with defining what 

bike safety education is and Wh^t it is not, and then def Initio x^at 

some of the problems, have been at the loccil level in rn^lementing tj^icycle 

safety strategies. . ' . . . ^ • . . 

4 ' ^ * , 



'. Bicycle safety "^ducAtion was defined on two different levels.- On 
the one hand it was defined in ^ very broad sense \n terms of (general 
o^]ec'tives and cnaracteris tics ; on the other hand it was.defineS in terms 
of components- of what nust be 'learned in order to ride a bicycle -safely . 
f 

.The nost conmon , general characteristics of bicycle safety education 
that were' mentioned m tne groups' were : 

' 1. Bicycle education must ^e directed at motorists anS^ 

bicyclists of all aqes and ^hould be packaged separately 
for e^ch type of target group. ^ > 

2 "-v^le education should be taught on la- bicycle . 

3. Bicycle education is a neans of modifyarig the behavior 
"^of all roa dv^a v us e r ^ . ^ 

^ I ' 

4. Bike safety is a neans of reducing accidents. 

5.. Bike safety education is' most effective if ' it uses, a 
:x)3 i^ive , *hon- threatening approach^ ^ 

Secondly, bike safety was defined m terms of exponents, what 
sho^uld be learned^ m orxier to ir^rove safety. The most often mentioned 

*cf these was the -de^^lopment^i^f^xidLLng- skills and coordination, followed 
by hazard identification; maintenance arid yep^ir; dajj^ lop i ng ' knowledge 

'of k roadway system; teaching responsibility to the bicyclist . ?ome of 
the otheif topics mentioned were bicj^ple etiquet'te, deCisipninaking , choos- 
ing^ the r.ight equipm.ent, c^munication among rbad^^ay users, and" pre- 
dictability. ^ ^ • * , 

a These topics are generally consistent with the planning model pre- 
sented at this conference. The .groups did give maintenance and bicycle 
repair mor^ importance than did the rrK)del. Perhaps this is because thes 
topics make an indirect a^ntribution to safety by increasing the rider's 
' conf i'dence . • ' . . . * 

^Now,. what is not bicycle safety? Group participants agree^d that 
^^^le safety education is not a one-shot affai;:; it i^ not ]ust A 
^Rtioning rules and statistics; it is not ^ust ^bike^ays and engineer- 
ing design; it is not just classroomv teaching hor history. Currently, 
bike safety education is not'^taught by a positive approach and .it does 
not reach all target group6» * - 

Now, a gre^t many problems wer*e mentioned in .terms of in^jlementnng 
•bicycle education on the local level. The one that came out loud and 

clear was the probletn of unqualified teachers who don't know the bicycl- 
. ists' problems and don*t ride biCycleS. Another problem is lack of ^ ^ 
coordination and follow-up. Enforceinent programs should back \^ edu- 
cational pro-ams. Secx^ndary school programs must fo^ow through on 
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concepts taught m elementary grades. There must be ongoing ccminit- 
ment of time arid money. 



Additional problena .mentioned, by 'group participants include: 
'* ^, Public apathy. 

2. Lack of reliable and consistent research and unifom 
safety standards. ^ 

3. Inattention to certain target groups '{e.g., lenior 
citizens) and disagreenent as to where the enph^is 
should be and what passages should b^ con^/eyed. 

4. Difficulty m convincing loc^^ groups to*conduct. 
prograris; • difficultly i^nvolving enforcement and judicial 
people m the bike safety education process. 

s ■ 

5. Lack of a central clearinghouse, newsletter, etc. to 
prorote< information exchange. 

6. The view that the bicyclist' is not a legitimate road 
user. 0 

7. Conflict among different groups who thinjc they know 
what 1^ best for bicyclists. * 

. 5. Problems witn gettimg on- road bicycle training because 
of liability ms-urance prable^s. 



9. 'Emphasis on fear m current bike safety education , ^ 

The macnQ bicyclist --^tic is cf^jj^d by th'e idea dT 
ridmg safely and usina safety^Jjs. * ^ 



10. 



* I would, like to report on the major pcihts ' raised m the two 
national st^atiegy workshops that I c^iducted at the 9onferehce.' 



i: We ne#H a un^fied^ consistent and accfurate tnej^ge cgncernmg 
bicycle safety education. No matter whom we repres^nt^^^^shfeuld 
deliver the sane basi«c f^essages (e.g., ride your bicycl^^^tlps righto 
side of the road) , One '5roup or a'genty should- be-come th^^^rce of 
cdrrect bicycle safety information.'' - 1|F 
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We need program guidelines that are available as 'messa^ges, ' 
to different age and user groups. aeed sane materials for these 

different groups. These guidelines $^hould be developed on a natiTonal 
scale. ' ^ ^ * * 

3. JWe need a central source or clearinghouse of information on 
bicycle -.safety an^ bike safety materials. These materials should be 
availabLe from a single source. 

r 

4. Existing bicycle safety education materials must be ^^ackag^ 
using modem graphics and aimed at specif ic^target groups. We must 
discover and use more effective and excitixig delivery systems. 

5. We should select certain critical messages (i.e., ride on the 
right) and cremate a total information system, a media blitz, 

i ' 

6. We should tdks*^ advantage of Congressman Regulars interest and 
develop aft ef f ectivejlegislative package. This should also be done o;i 
the s 



tate level. ^ 



7, We rrast ralce the most effective use of existing funding. One 
way to do this is,.^^ '^s'e seed money for demonstration projects and then' 
to get continuation funding frofn local sources who are impressed with 
- th*^ orocrram.' 

6. We need to develop a long range plarl that specifies strategies 
over the next five or ^ten yea*rs . 



S'jpervisory Public In fgi^atiqn^ Specialist 
CoKsumer Product Say^xy-^o^ission 



The ^reak-Out sessions Thursd\^ artem'c>tS)R ^dre r^lly very produc- 
tive: here are spme-of the generaliz^ions ihet I* pulled^ out of the 
mas$^s of oaper that came out of thosq sessions. * - ■ * V 



^ AlTO'st everyone agreed with the. c 



onference .focus on educaticA .as 



a countermeasure tp reduce^ccidents / There ^^ontinued tfo be concern , ^ 
about engineering and enforcement as complonents to education, but . " 
people seemed to focus on tte specifips of education. programs . H^any 
peop^^e 3»ecommended that the "^Fede^l government help coordinate the 
excHange of inf olination for state and l,ocal groups^ although there was " 
a large aegment of the conference v^ich urged the Feds not to develop 
ifrore , curriculum^^tferials . ' Money, yes; curriculum, no. Some people 
did suggest that the Federal government develop guidelines ^oir ciirri^la 
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, . ■■ • . • . •• ^ . . ' . ■ 

i Many' folks reconuneoded that the Fe-der^l agencies help facilitate 
state or regioq^l conferences to do the same thing which' we have done 
at a national level, '"'but in. smaller groups. There could then be more 
focus on actual implementation of program^. There was also some ieel- • 
ing ^hat we might ^need another national conference in a 'couple* of 
years to assess 'our progress' since this one. 

There was alsa a recommendation that the Fedetal government fund ^ 
research to de termine ^ which counteimeasures are effecti»ve. 1^ was felt 
that financial backing for sophisticated s-cientific studies such as 
the ^n Ciloss research, is only available at the Federal level. V 

Many people' recommended that bike safety education be Tnade patt 
♦^f driver training^ courses and driver licensing examinations. It was 
also suggested that all bicycles be registered, v^ich would provide a • 
method of reaching and ^rhaps teaching all bicycli-sts. 

Many people recommended that skilled cyclists must be actively 
involved at. all levels and at- all phases of the* bicycle safety education. 

• ' 

I would 14-ke to review some of the general *con<^usions^ade by the 
Break--Out groups, about implementing the fou^ bicycle safety education 
programs that we heard about yesterday pn a national^ lev.el . 

• - Wrfile many .people thought that John Forester's progr^ was good in 
te^s of its^ content aOJd approach, 'there were questions about how it 
cpuld be implemented^^ a national scal^e. Where would *we find suf- 
ficient-teachers to teach it, especially if ^t had to be taught \n 
schools? How could it be extended tfk children under the S^e of 14? 
There was, however, general .agreement that Forester's program combined 
tlte content areas and approaches suggested by the planning' model and^ 
that on-blke* practice was appropriately emphasized In John^^s program. 

^ Marty people felt that the safety part o*f the Sterling^ Illinois, 
prggram could have been done much more cheaply* oa a vacant^^ parking lot. 
There was some criticism of the 4-H program for its emphasis on laws and 
rules only, although others acknowledged some value in the- attention- 
getting .capability of the talking bicycle. The L.JKr school system's 
program seemed ^^ood to many people, but some said they did not have 
enough information about its content to judge it. • ' 

In* fact, the general comment about the whole day was 'that it w^s 
so packed with events -that there was insufficient time to ^^fecuss any- 
. tiling ^thoroughly. Some people felt that maintenance and rj^pair should 
have been given more emj5hasis in the LaFond model since occasionally 
knowledge of maintenance and repair could help you survive"^ 
^ < ' ' . ' ' ' ' ' \ 

^ Someone suggested that a bicycle safety education prog):a/n should 
be extended to include or reach the elderly and handicapped:. Another 
' person 'wanted to see Mopeds addressed in safety education. . Another 
^ person suggested we make arrangements to partj-cipate in next year's 

national PTA convention to put bicycle sa'fety education on their agenda. 
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Many people were commenting that they were eager to do on-bike 
raining practice thfough .their scficxDls, but they w^re ^constrained by 
insurance liability regulations. •I 'think that a future ^workshop or task 
forcd should look into this problem.. 



One final recommendation was that bicycle safety education be s^t 
in the total traffic safety context. Such a setting provides a new con- ^ 
text and broader understanding of hazards and countermeasures , 

One *of the most significant developments . I heard yester^a^- was that 
most of us agreed with Don LaFond's basic contetitioh that -traditional 
programs have emphasized aspects of cycling that don't really relate to 
accidents. In fact, many of us* readily admitted that our existing 
materials emphasized things such as history, wheel size aad type, and 
laws and. rules, which really have less to do with/deaths and injuries ^ 
than other things. And 'most of us seemed to agree that hazard recog- 
nition and decision making, along with the skills of how to ev^de hazards,^ 
are really the most important contents of an effe<itive, safe cycling 
program. * ' • ^ . 

What this implies is that many of us are going to ^ have to revise 
our programs if we want to focus on accident reduction, and I thinJj ^ 
this geaeral conclusion is one of the most helpful positions to be madp 
at this conference. We seem *to agree that it is not ignorance of the 
laws and rules that causes accidents; i^ is failure to 'practice them in 
specific hazardous circumstances. People know the laws and rules, already, 
but because they are distracted or angry or inexperienced with certain, 
hazards, they do not apply the rules appropriately. ^ . 

■a 

We agree that there are at least three hazards which we need to 
- teach people to recognize: wrong-way riding by bicyclists; iaadecjuate » 
visibility, especially at night on rural" :coads^; and failure tp scan in 
alleys, driveways, and intersections. We also have a job ta do in teach- 
ing evasive actions. . This content area was voted second most^SOp^lar by^ - 
the Break-Out groups yesterday {after hazard recognition arid' decisipn ^ 
making) . • ♦ , ^ ^ ^i 
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mPLICATIONJ FOR ACTIOIJ . ' ' • " 

Curtis^ Yates j - \ ^ 

Bicycle ^ordinatbr^ S'tate of- North' Carolina 

' ' j 
N(5^ne individual can accoitplish wondet^ in bicycle safety edu- 
cation. It miist be a collective and c^certted effort from allrof^us. . < 
It will take motivators; by your presence hei^and .your active interest, 
you have^-becomg motivators. , • • . • , 



We have heard learned a great dea^..at this 'conference: about 

misinformation, lack of coordination, accident data, skill training 
, and l^i;sla^ive^ lobbyiilg^. But Where does this *all lead? see two 
major"problein areas. First, bicycle safety ^ograuns are vejry frag^ 
«iented. This happens at all levels of government and also in thfe 
private sector/ This is why we have programs pulling against eaclx 
-other to* reach 'the same goal. 

Well, 'what i's wrong? I think it is commitmeiVt. That is th^ sec- 
ond problem.' There is a lack' of co^S^tmeot for bicycle safety ecfu- 
cat*lon at all^ levels -of goyemment. The greatest way to test for 
commitment that I ^ have founti is 'to ask for funding. And so often, the 
great words, the great plans, ^the gr^at ^programs are ]pushed aside. 
*BJ.cycle ^afety is low in the priority of thing^. We must raise its ^ 
s.tanding, make it mor^ visible, make others aware. This is your res- 
ponsibility. : ^ ' * ^ , • < 



Although they are general", the foll(|wing directives for action 
have emerged from the conference and should be pursu^: . 

1. Recognize at all^'^Levels the need for bicycle sa^fety . 
, ^ - education and commit necessary resoi/rces such as ^ ' , 

time, manpower and funding' to establish and main- 
' tain these programs . ' ' . . 



2: Require that -all driver education programs be expanc^ed 

to involve grades K through' 12 and include pedestrian- 

' ' bicycle safety training. ^ ^ ' ^ - , 

* ■ - 

3. Create an all-inciusiv^ bicycle safety education 
clearinghouse at the Federal level, % 

4. Conduct research to achieve a consensus of what bicycle 

. *' safety problems are and to eliminate misinformation. ' - 

5. Develop (based upon* the Ken Cross data and other related 
work) a local procedures manual to provide guidelines' 
for'statgs and *i^mmunities to identify their own ly^ycle 
safety problems ^jj^ progr^ ^im^itations : " ^ 

6. Conti*nue the process l%egun ^at this conference by' con- * 

. ducking regional workshops* notifying governors of thid ^ 
conference and yoxir interest to be ^a motivator' in your ^ 
sta£^^ and as^ring ^icycle safety* education representa- 
tion ^t future, jneetings. of relatTed professional grbupS. 

Three of these directives may Require legislation aijd should t>e 
referred to Congressman Regula for his consideration. These ^re the 
.directives that relate to the clearinghouse; the GTxpansion qf drivers* 
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education to incltide K^9 bicycle and pedestrian safety; and the. 
universal recognition of ^ the need for bicyc^ safety education.- 
All'of ^*ies£ actions^^require* special fundi ngT ' 
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Appendix A 

' Community Bicycle Progr^t An Approach 

' ■ ' • 

some conference participants ^foiced the fear that because of . 
Bike-Ed '77, conrraunities would focukon bicyclist education to the ex- 
clusion of other program elements sudh as enforcement and engineering. 
On a broader scale, the concern was also expressed that too many 
communities deal only with bicycle safety to 'the possible detriment of 
other goals which should be part of a cooiprfehensive bicycling program. It 
was felt that these concerns were valid, and that soine attention should 
be paid to them in the proceedings of Bike-Ed '77. What, follows is 'an 
attempt to identify gome of the ideal characteristics of a comprehensive ' 
communit/ bicycle program .and to describe a process a community could 
follbw to develop such a program. 

Most communities today view bicycles as a source of accident 
statistics—a safety problem "to be solved. If, however, bicycling is to 
be accepted as a viable mode of transportation within a comnunity, a more 
positive attitude must be taken 'to encourage the use of bicycles by the 
general public. Communities should not focus exclusively on safetV»but 
rather they must ejcpand their program efforts to promote the use and ef- 
ficiency of bicycling well. This broader objective will then-t)rovide ' • 
criteria for assessing a particular program element. For example, a ' 
safety countermeasilre relying heavily on fear tactics should not be ' 
introduced as part of a comprehensive program since it would probably 
have a negative impact 'on use, . ' ' ' " ; 

The principal characteristic of a community bicycle program^ therefore, 
would be that iU have .^a comprehensive goal: the promotion of the use, 
safety, and mobility of bic^ycling. The program should, also: 

^ * * be based on an assessment of local needs; 

be supported by gommunity leaders; 



utilize- all the resources available within the community, e.'g., - 
m^dia, civic orgcmizations; ' . 

coordinateNstie Activities of all groups and agencies involved 
in bicycling;\ 

be conducted on an on-going basis rather than sporadically; 

^knowledge the diversity of needs and cap^ilities among 
cyclists*" 

address a multitude of audiences^ not just cyclists; 
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^ be multi-faceted in its approach and not rely on a*s ingle 
. response, such as engineering, to a problem; ^ 

. ^ [provide a consistent, accurate message; 

^ have an effective delivery system; and * 

• ^ ^ ° have an evaluation mechanism. * * 

The charact^istics are the main ones identified by. the atte*ndees 
at Bike-Ed '77. One" reason so few community prograiftis would fit #iis 
description is that th^y evolved frqjn a loosely-def ined- initiative that 
"something should be done with the bicycles in town." 

The environment within which program planning is to be carried out 
'will vary widely from town to town depending on political structure, socio- 
economic levels/ and other characteristics^ The outline whi-ch f(^lows ^ 
highlights thg key points that should be covered in tjie development of a 
comprehensive community bicycle program: > 

1/ Commitment to Goal ' . ^ • ' 

% ° Secure high level commitment from elected official (s) 

and community leader (s) to the overall goal of promoting 
the Tjse, safety, and mobility of bicycling. 

2. Fact Finding . , 

° Identify relevant characteristics of the community. 

° Inventory current programs and activities related to 
' hicycliilg. 



° Identify potential resources and j^ar tic ip ants . 

* ° ^Survey 'adjoining con^nunities for related activities. . "\ 

° Secufe authoritative information on effective programs. ^ 

°' Analyze current bicycling situation (users, / characteristics 
of use, safety problem^ level 'of community suppoirt, etc.). 

3. Establishment of Objectives 

° Specific, measurable objectives should be identified 
, . ' ^and prioritized, based local needs, in terms of overall 
' goal. {^g. / reduce' the incidence -of wrong-w^y riding 
by 50% within one year; . . ' 
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Program Development ' * ' ' 

• o * ♦ ^ 

Select individual program elements which.,will facilitate 
. yneeting each objective \a combined education/enforcement 
effort to reduce wrortg-way riding) . 

' identify resource requirements . ' / . 

Solicit activ^ support aad involvement of appropriate- 
groups. ^ *• 

* Establish coordinatibn mechaaismo 



Develop evaluation criteria cind process. 



Implementation . 
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Los Angeles Schools, California • 
^ Bepsurtment of Education 

1200 Comwell . 

Los Angles, CA 90033 

Foreisterf 'John 
782 Allen Court 
Palo ^Ito," CA ' 94303 

i 

Hill, Jean M. • ' ^ ^ 
San Diegouito High School' 

District 
13346 Barbados Way 
Delmar, CA 920r4 - ' 

Imhof , ' Fred C. 
.860 oTd Mill Ro^d 
Pasadena, CA 91108* 

Javrlg\ae*, Maria R. 

U.S. 'Con&umer Product Safety . 

C«flmission • ^ ' 

3660 Wilshire Boulevard 
Suite llOO 

Los Angeles, CA 90010 

Knight, Jcones M. 

U.S. Copsvmer Product Safety 

Conanission 
3600 Wilshire, Boulevard Suite 1100 
Los Angeles^ CA 9OO10 
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Mo lander, Julie^^ . 

Urban Bikeway Design ' 

CQllkborat^Ve 
P. 0. Box- 2983 , ^> 

Stanford, CA 94305 

Parks ^ Jack 

California State Department 

of Education * - 
721 Capital MalL 
Sacramento, CA '95814 

Rector/ Donald W. 
^Los Angeles City Boa^d of 
Education 
1200 Cornwell ^?reet 
Los Angeles, CA 90033 

4 • 

Van Guilder, Loi*s G. 

U.S. Consumer Product Safety 

Commission ^ 
100 Pine Street, Suite* 500 
San Prancisco, CA 94111 



COtORADO, - 

Gautier, Ben G. 

.U.S. j:)epartme~nt of 
Transportation - 
National highway Traffic 
Safety Administration 
' R/0 VIII 

/ 330 S. Garr.ison Street * 
Lakewood, CO 80226 

McAfee , Robert W. 

U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
^ Commission 

817 17th Street 

Denver* CO 50202 

Owen, Barry G. 

Colorado Department of 
. Education 

201 East Colfax Avenue ' 
Denver, CO 80203 



f 



Nieto, Alexander F.^ Sr. 
Denver Police Department 
1257 Champ^ Street 
• Denver^/ CO 802*04 



CONNECTICUT " - 

Dibble, LeVis A., Jr. 

Coalition of Connecticut 

Bicyclists 
510 N. Church Street 
Naugatuck, CT 06770 

Futoma, Gregory E. 

Connecticut S-=»fety Commission 
79 Elm Street ^ 
Hartford, CT 06115 

Hughes, Ruth ' 

Aetna Life and Casualty ' 
151 H'armington Avenue 
rfartford, CT Q6156 ^ 

Sargis, Albert 

P. 0. Box 118 ' * 
New Britain, CT 06050 
/• 

Skilton, Lehore D. 

Travelers Insurance Companies 
• One Tower Square 

Hartford, CT 06115 



"^ELAl/ARE 

Qhidester, Austin C. , Jr. 

Delaware Safety C-ountii,. inc. 
300 Foulk Poad ' ^ 
.Wilmington, 'DE 19803 

J^lich, Frank P. * 

State Department of Public 

Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover^ DE » JL9901 
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Pendleton, Thomas S. 

Delaware Bicycle Task-'Force 
Delaware Friends of *Bikecology 
415 W.* 21st Street 
Wilmington, DE 19802 

West> Frances M. ^ 

Delaware Department of Consumer 
* Affairs and Economic Development 
200 W. 9th Street 
' Wilmington, DE 19801 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Bartlett, Robert ' 

U.S. Departirtent of Tr^sportation 
National Highway Traffic Safety 

Adifini^tration 
NTS-14 

Wasl^ington, DC 20590 

Bogner, Howard J. ^ 
3M Company 

1101 13th 'Street , N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 ' 

Bourke, Sheryl L. 

. 4-H and Youth Development .Program 
1331 H Street, N.W. 
Washington*, DC 20005 

Boyle, /Gail" 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
400"^ 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20590 

Burke, Philip J. ^ 

bicycle Manufacturers Association 

of America 
1101 15th Street, N.W. 



Washington, 'VC 



2D005 



Dar^g^J, .Vincent tS. . ' ' ^ i 

Urban Scientific & Educational 

search 
635 C Street, N.^. ^ 
^shinqton, DC ^0003 

Davis , David I . 

federal Highway Administration 
HH's-12 ^ • • ' ' 
'.Washing.tfon, DC 20590 

DuBois, Caroline , 

Volunteer, at the District •of- 

Coliombia Department of 

Transportation ' , 
2138 California 'St., ^ N.W.,, Rm. 
Washington, DC 20008 



#414 



Clifton, ^nton ^ ^ 

Ameri.can Alliance fqr Heal*:h, Phj^sical 

Educatioi) and Recreation 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Convisser^ Martin 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
400 7th (street:, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20590 - 

A- 
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Ducoff, Barbara 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
' Office of Transportation Planning 

TPI-20 

400 7th Street, S.W. . . 
Washington^ DC 20590 . 

Dunn, LeRoy W. ^ < 

U.S. Department of - Transportation 
• National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration 
NTS-14 

Washington, DC 20590 

English, John 
'National Coinmittee on Uniform ^ 
Traffic La^s and Ordinances ^ 
1776* Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20003 ^ 

Farina, Alfred J. 

U.S. Department of Transportation 

National Highway Traffic Safety 
Admi n i s tnra t i on 

'N43-40' 
' 2100 5nd Street, S.W. . 

Washington, DC 20590 

I 

Fegan, John C. 

Federal Highway Administration 
HRS-41 

Wash^^ngton, DC 20530 



Gaddis, Virginia-W. ^ 
#38 11th Street, uW. - 
Washington, DC 20002 ^ 

Gales, Stephen E. 

llOOSeth Street, S.W., #201 
^ Washington, DC 2002V 

T(ayes, James J./ 

fiicycle Mapuf acturets Association 
'ijtOl 15th Street, N.W. . 
Washington, DC 20005 

Jennings, T^^has A. * 

U.S. 'D^artment of Transportation 
Federal Highway -Administration 
'hng-22* 

Washington, DC 20590 

Kadesh, Eileen P, 

Dis4:rict of Columbia Department 

of Transportation 
415 12th Street, N.W. , Room 501 - 
Washington^, DC 20004 ' - ^ 

Kearney, Edward * ' 

Nation£U- Commission on U/iifom* 

Traffic Laws and Ordinances 
1776 M 

assachu^etts Avenu^ 
Suite«430 

Washington, DC 20003 

s 

I^ivingston, Charles F. 

U'. S. Department of Ttan'sportatipn 
National Highway Tratfic^ Safety 

Administration 
NTS-10 

Washington, DC 20590 



j4cLane, Barbara 

U.S. Department of Transportation 

Office of the ^Secretary 
y 400 7tR street, 'S.W- , TES-10 
^ Washington, DO ^0590 ^ 

Miller, Karen 

Insurance Institute 'for Highway 

Safety ^ . » 

600 Watergate, Suite 300 
Washington, DC 20037 



Mo ran, Katie 

ir.'g. EXepartment of Transportation 
National^ Highway 'Traffic Safety 

^ Administration ' 
NTS-j.4*'/' ^ ^ 
Washington, DC 20530 

Morse, Hei[bert W. * 

Bicycle Manufacturers Association 
' 1101 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 - t 

Munsen, Karl 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
Extension Service 
South Building, Room 6423 / 
Washington, DC 20250 

Pavlinskr, Larry A. 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
National. Highway&Traf f ic Safety 

Admin icst ra t iona l.. . * 
400 7th StreetT3.W. , NTS-14 
Washingtao", IX: 20590 

Priester, Jeanne 

, U^S. Department of Agriculture ^ 
Extension Servil^e \ 
14th & Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20250 - * ' 

Slade, Louis J. 

Barton-iCsfchman Associates 
1730 K' Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 

Smoot, Renee M. ' 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
Federal Highway Administration 

^ 2100. 2ne Street, S'.W.* g 
Washington, DC 20590 

Swain, Justin Robd^rt 
, Washington Area Bicyclist 
Association 
1720 Q Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
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Taylor,- JReginal4 W. 
. Districir of Colurnbfa' Cooperative 
Extens ion Service . | 
University 'of The District of 

Coluitibia 
1631 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

Totten, Stephen L. , ^ ^ • 

U.S. Depajrtment of Transportation* 
400 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20590. • • 

ucc'ellp, Ann P. ' • 

U.S. Det>artment of Transportation 
400 7th Street, S 
Washington,' PC 20590 

Vetter,^ Fred W. 

U.S. Department of Transportation^ 
National Highway Tra'fSic Safety 

.Administration , " ' 

NTS -01 

Washington, DC 2059Q ' /\ 

i 

Wei>^all, Parris,|^r. 

Educational Media, Incorporated 
3191 Westover Drive, 'S.E. ^ 
20020 



Washington, EX: 



la 4-H Youth 



Whiting, Elbert ^F. 
District of Columb 
^ Development Program 
1331 h' Street., N.W. 
v;ashington, DC 20005 

Wilkinson, VJilliam C. 

U.S. Department oy Transportation 
TES-70* 

Washington, Efc 20590 

Wyeth , Nancy .F . 

Fec^er^l^ Bicycle Council * 
2i00 Q Street, N.W. 
Washington, /DC 20007 



GEORGIA 



Pitts, Sharon S. 

y.S, Consumer Product Safety 

Commission 
119-A»Towson Lane 
Stone 'Mountain, GA ^0083^' 

/ 

Whigha^, Lisa L. $ ^ 

U.S'l Consximer Product Safety 
Commission 

• 1330 West PeaChtree Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, GA r?0309 / ' ^ 

Young, ^^rol E. ' 

U.S. ^nsumer Product ^fety 

Commission 
4,330 West Peachtree Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, GA 30309 

'ILLINOIS • 

Aaron, James E. . ' ^ 

Safety Center 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale,. IL 62901 

Alexander, *Thomas H.^ 
State 'of Illinois* , 
of fice of Education 
lOO' North First Street / 
Springfield, IL 62777- ^ . 

Gleckner, Robert M. 

Bicycle Manufacturers Association 

of America , 
1923 East i^ark Street • 
Arlington Heights, IL 60004 

Decker, .Thomas J. ' 

National^afety^touncil - * 
444 N. ^^?higan Avenue 
Chica^go, IL 60611 

Garramone, Daniel J. • 
Schwinn Bicycle Company 
.3^856 N, Kostner Avenue 
Gfe^icago, IL 60639 



Hames / Lee N'. ' . * 

• American Medical Association 
535 N- Dearborn Street - ^ 



/ Chicago, IL" ,60610 

Harden , James L, ^ 

National. 4-H Council 
ist Nolrth Wacker Driv€ 
Chicago-, IL 60606 • 



Harmon, Phyllis W. 

League of American Wheelmen 
*19 South Bothwell 
^ Palatine,. IL 60067 

• Helflreth, Harold E'.- 

National Safety Council 
444 U,' Michigan. Avenue 
Chicago, IL 6O6II 

Kingbay, K^i^h * 

Schwinn Bicycle Coit^any 
• 1856 N. fostner 
Chicago, IL ^0639 

Neil, Robert 'J. 

D^s Plaines Police Department 
1420 Miner 

Des Plaines, IL 60016 . * 

• ■ 

O'Connell, George' ' 

Office of Secretary of State 
188 West Randolph Street 
> Chicago, IL 60601 



Salyers, Philip R. ^ 

. U.S. Department of Transportation 

National Highway Traffic Safety 4 
Acjmixvistration , Region , 

1010 Dixie Highway, Suite 214 

tJjiicago,Heights , IL 60411 V 

Tamblyn, Terry 

♦ Community Unit SchdOl District #5 
1800 6th Avenue t 
Sterling, IL 61881 

Thorsen, Ciltherine M, 

0*8, Consumer Product Safety Commission 
230 S. Dearborn, Room 2945 
Chicago, IL' 60604 



^ Volati'le , Donna' Marie 
^ National Safety Council' 
444* N. Michigan Avenue \ 
' <:hicago% IL fe0611 ' 

Winslow, Catherine P. 
- Schg^l District IDB - 

Highland Park 
,^i5Wi Hawthorne Lane 
4 Highland. Park, -IL- 6tf035 



IOWA * . ' , V 

Hughe^s , Vicki M,. 

Iowa Highway Safety program 
332 Washington ^ < 
. Iowa .City, lA 52240 

* • ^ « 

Vafcn sickle, Marvin A,' 

Iowa -Department of Public 
Instf action 
* 313 N. 13 \^ ^ ^ 'p. r ^ 
Indianola, lA ^ 50125 



. KANSAS • ' ^ * 

Anshutz, Ramona J. 

Kansas State ©epartmftnt' of \^ 
' J Education 

120 East 10th Street^' . 
.Topeka, KS ^612 

Baxter, Bobby R. 
, 6532 Floyd . 
f ' Shawnee Mission, KS 66202 

Christensen, Gerald M, 
^ State Department of Education ' 
^ - 120 E. .10th Street 
Topeka, KS ^66l2 * 

' >^ 

. KENTUCKY • * . , . 

♦^Lake, Marilyn L. * 

Depaartment of Human flfe^sourcfesr 
275 East Main Street 
, "Frankfort, KY 40601 ' / 
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.Moisan-t^omafs, Jghn' P • 
\ KehtucHy Department of Transportation 
Division of Ufban 5*1^ Regitjnal ^ 
Planriing ' • 
421*Ann Street 
" Frankfort, KY. ' 40601 



MARYLAND ' 

Armstrong, J. .Edward ^ 
' Baltimore County Bik^ways^ Task Force 
700';i Alden Road^ ^ 
' ^ Baltimore, 21208 1 

' Bennett, Robert , ^ ' - • . 
rilltimore County BiJjeways Task Force 
111 West Chesapeak AVfenue 
Townsdn, MD. 21204 ' • ' 

^ -BXandford, William* W. 

^ U.S. ^Department of Transportation 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration"* 
6701 Elkridge'lianding Road 
Linthicum, "MD. 21090 
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Brake, Nancy L. . 

Maryland State Department of 
Kducatiof),* ' . ' A 
P.O. eox'8717,^BWl Airport f * 
Ba^timor^ MD. 2124a ^ . 

Byington, ^. John - . 

U.S-w Consumer Product Saf^flT ^ - 
Commission • / , • ^ 
54D1 Westbard Avenue 
Bethesda^MD . 20^07 

Cowan/ Shirley 

Anxiliai^y to the American 
Optometrig Association 
4204 Ferraro .Drive " \ * . ^ 

^l^ea4;onv 'mD-. ^ 20906 

fiardiner Joseph G. ' / 

Baltimore' County Bikeways Task 

Force^ ■ . . 
1421 John Street ' 
Baltim6re, MD. 2123.7 

Gamer,* Barba^ 

' baltimore ^SoagtyBikeways Task Forc6 
111 West Chesapea>«-..A«^nue 
Townson, MD. 212^4 • ^ 



Giles, Kenneth P, 

U.S'. Consumer Pjroduct* Safety 
Commission ' , • . ' 

5401 Westbard Aventie 
. Bethesda,^MD) . 20-2^7 * . 

Gilmartin, Eileen M.. ' 

Maryland State Department of 
Education . 
* 521 Park Avenufe • ^ 

. Towson, MD. _2}.204 

Harris, 

The Onyk' Ccflcporatdon 
'30o4. Sunset 'Lane • < 

' Suitl,and/MD,.. 20023 

Impelizzeri', Mic"Kael T, , 

U,9\ DepaVtntent. of Transportation 
^ National highway Traffic Safety. 
, Administration 
^701 Elkridge Landing Road 
Linthicum, MD. 21090 

JohnsorXj^lizabeth F.. 

U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission 
5401 Westbard Avenv^ 
Bethesda/ MD. 20207 

LaFbnd, DcJRald L: 
^ Mar^^land "State Department of 

Education 
- Box 8717 , . . 

Baltimore, M). 21240 

Marder, Barbara 

Baltimore County . ; 
4625 Hawksbury R9|^ 
Baltimore, MD. 212p8' ^ 

Martyn, J9hn P. 

U.S.'Consmer Product Safety 
Commission 

6706 HillanSale Road, Apt. 22 
Chevy Chase, MD. 70015 



McHenry, Steven 'R.^ 

Maryland State Highway 

Administration 

201 Duke of York Lane 

' Cockey^ville, MD. 21030 



Miller^ Gayle - 
\j.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission 
II "5401 Westbard Avenue. ^ 
20207 



Bethesda, MD 



3M.n' 
5n^ 



e M. 

Product Safety 



Nelson , jChxist 
U.S. Consum^ 

Commissions ^ 
$401 'Westbard Avenue, Room 318 
Bethesda, MD 20;207 



Over street, John T.\ Jr. 

4-H Clubs in Maryland ' ^ 
Route 7 , Box 5 
Severn, MD 211^4 

Rem^z, She^reen G. 

U.S. Cqinsumer Product Safety, 

Commission 
19678 Wool ton Avenue 
Poolesville, MD 20837 • _ 

>^ 

Reynolds, Jo* , 

Montgomery County Ci):izens Advisory 
Commission on Bikeways and Trails 

' 10909 Rock Run* Driver 
f^otomac, MD 20854 

Soule, David. H. • 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
5408 Spring Road 
' Bladensburg, MD 20710 




MAS^CHUSETTS 

Br^ht, Lyle 

^yitsm Bikeway Design 

Collaborative 
W20-002 MIT 
Cambridge,' MA, 02139 

Brewer, Anita V. ' 

Metropolitan Area Planning Council 
44 School Street ' - 
Boston, MA .02108 

Ericson, Robert ♦ 
. ABT Assoqiates, Incorporated 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, MA " 02138 

• \ " 

Fax, Gerle E. ^ ^ 

ABT Associates, Incorporated 
55 Wheeler Street 
^Cambridge, MA 02138 

Finn , Peter ' * 

ABT Associates, Incorporated 
55 Wheeler Street * 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

Kilpatrick, Robert W. 

UiS. Consumer Product Safety 

Commission 
100 Slimmer Street \ 
Boston, MA 02110 



^urk, Richard H.- 
•Maryland Department of 
Transportation 
' P.O. Box 8755, BWI Airport' 
Baitimore, MD 21240 • 

"^'^ite, William V. 

- U.S, Consumer Product Safety 
Commission 
5401 Westbard Avenue 
Bethesda, MD 20207 



McEachern, Barbara B. 

U.S. Consumer Product Safety 

Commission ^ 
100 Summed Street' 
Boston, MA 02110 

Troja, John S. 

Urban Bikewajr Design Collaborative 
P.O. Box 952 - Vineyard Haven 
Martha's Vineyard, MA. 02568 
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JWiiliamson, James F. 

U.S. Department of Transportation 
National Highway Traffic Safety 

* ' Administration, Region I 
Kendall Square^ Koom 928 

, Cambridge, MA' 



02142 



MICHIGAN 

Johnson , Ann 

Michig&n Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30008 ^ ; ^ 
Lansing. MI. 48909 ' ^ 

i>leff, Bonito Bostal 

League of American Wheelm^en 
3501' Coachli^t Common 
Lansing, MI 489ip 

Rhoacjs, Sheridan L.' 

Michigan- Of f ice of' Highway • ~ 

Safety Planning 
7150 Harris Dtive ( 
Lansing/ MI 48913 ^^ ^ 

Williams , ' Joseph E . 

Law- AYH. ^ 
r 511 Merrili. Street ^ 

Bitmingliam, MI 48009 



, MINNESOTA 

Eberle, Sandra C. 

U.S. Consumer Product Safety 

Commission 
Federal Building, Room 650 
Fort ^neXling 
Twin Cities, *MN 551il* - 

Meyerrijag, Joseph E. 

State Department' of Education 
681 Capitol Square* ^ 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Taul/ MN =55101 



Schultz, Carolyn A. * 

U.S. Consumer Product^ Safety 

Commission 
Federal Building\ Room .650 
Fort Snel}.ing 
Twin^ Cities, MN 55111 - 

Vanstrym, Robert. C . 

Mjimeapolis, Mining' & ManufactAjring, 
Company 

62 Glen. Edg^- Road 
• St.* Paul, MN 55110 



MISSOURI ' . 

Melch^r, ^Catherine J* 

U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission 
\1125 Grant Avenue, Suite 1500 
Kansas City, MO 64106 

Wuellner, Larry 
AAA of 'Mj^ssourA . 
201 Progress Parkway 
Maryland' Heights, Md 63043 



MONTANA 

Bur<3en, Dan E. , 
Bikecentennial 
P. 0. Box 8308 ^ 
Missoula,. MT 59807 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Heavey, Su^am L. 

The Biking Expedition Incorporated 
.Hall Avenue 

P. 0. Box 547 ^ 

V Henniker, NH 03242 

Heavey, Thomas . 

The Biking Expedition Incorporated 
Hall Avenue 
P.' 0. Box ^7 

,/^Jh 03242 



Hennike|^ , 



»rgent*, Dennis S 



Stdte 4-H Office 
University of New Hampshire 
Moile- House ^ 
Durham, NH 03824 



Smith, Sandra L. * 
^ Keene' State College / . 
Elliot Hall - S§fety Center 
, Keene, NH 03431 



NEW JERSEY s 

' I 

Bessey, May 0. 

Edwards- & Kelcey, 8 Park Place 
Newark, NJ 10028 

Decker, Mantin 

Rutgers University - Cook College 
Department of Agricultural y 
' -Engineering \^ h ^ 
Box 231 ' \ . ^ 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 

Gawley, Thomas A, ^ " 
Edwards and Kdlcey 
8 Park Place , . \ 
Newark, NJ 10028 

Hesser, Edmond T. 

Boy Scouts of America 
Route -1 

North Brunswick, NJ d890^ 

Wall, Frank J. 

Allied Chemical Corpor-artion 
P.O. Box 1139 R . 
Morristown, NJ 07960 ' 



NEW YORK N 

Ascher, Sidney F-. 

U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Conmission * ,^ 

6 World Tra^de C^er, RoOm 635 
New York; NY foO?^ ^ 



Eaton, Edward 0. * » 
Cornell Uniyersity 
' ' . Riley Robb Hall 
•Ithaca, NY 14853 

Hemberger, Robert C. 

Rye City School District 
324 Midla^id Avenue ' 
Rye, NY 10580' 

McCorkell'lb^arles J. 

Transportation Alternatives 
20 Exchange Place ^ Room .5500 
NeWVork, N^ 10005 

Meyer, Myma S. ^ 

Country Cycle Club, Anh^nk, NY 
1 Willowbrook Roa<3 ' 
White Plains, NY 10605 
• • ' * 

^Palrsi, J,erome A. ' \ * 

^ U.S. Department of Transportation 

x^ational Highway Traffic Safety 
- ^Administration, Regidh II 
20^) Mamaroneck Avenue . 
\ White Plains, NY 10601 

* . Sitz, Valerie A. • ' \ 

Japan Trade Cfenter, Bicycle Section 
1221 Avenue of the America^ 
Room 1540* - • 

New York, 10020 

VJagner, Gerald L, ; • 
245 West '107th Street 
New York, NY 10025 ^ 



* NORTH CAROLINA 



Schulze, John F. W. 
•North Carolina State Univexfflty 
P.O. Box 5906 ' 
• ' Raleigh, NC 27607 

Yates; Cxirtis B. . , 
'\ Bicycle Prdgra^i 
; North Catolina Department of 
Transpoirtatibn 
P.O. Box 25201 
Raleigh, NC 27eil 
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NORTH DAKOTA . 

iarson, Brian C. ^ ; ' 

Depcirtment of Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Bismarck, ND 58505 



OHIO • . 

Ay ley, Roland W. ■ * 

U.S. Consuirer Product Safety 
. \^ Commission t 
^5 Erievi-ev Plaza, #520 
% Cleveland, OH 44114 ^ 

Brennan , James E» 

B^rea City School District, Ohio 
390 Fair Street 
Berea, OH >4017 \ 

Chaney, David R. 
' League of Americaii Wheelmen 
307 E, King Street 
Chardon, OH 44024 
^ -/ 
Feinberg, Ruth D. ' 
' U".S. Consumer Product Safety 
•Commission 
.3060 Rersdale- 
Pepper Pike, OH 44124 

Karne«, Delbert R. 

Ohio Traffic Safety -Education 

Center ' ^ ^ 
1^2' Kennx Road^ 
Culs, OH. '43210 

King, Raymond 

city of Kettering, Ohio 
3600 Shroyer Road 
Kettering, OH 45429 

Laney, Curti^s 
.U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
• 'commission 
55 Erieview Plaza, #520 
• Cleveland, OH 44114 



Mexcer', Gail E. ^' ^ * 
Akron Public Schlools 
Law Representative 
4867 Mcuichester Road 
Akron, OH 44319 

Tewksbary', Geprge M. 
, Cleveland Automobile' Club- 
Box 6150 . , 
Cleveland, OH 44101 

Smith, Frejierick C. ^ 

Hiiggman" Manufacturing Company 
P. O. Box 1204 
Dayton, OH 45401 



oklAho^ia 

Parham, Lloyd ^ 

Oklahopa State Health Department 
p." O. Box 53551 / 
Oklahoma City, X)K 73105 



OREGON 

Bascom, Ruth F. 
2114 University 
Eugene, OR 97403 

^Lawson, Ddvid C. ' ^ 

.Oregon State University 
3525 N.W. Elmwood Drive 
Cor vail is, OR 97330 



^ PENNSYLVANIA > ' ' 

AusIm, Renea ^- 

U.S. Consume?\product Safety 
.y Commissiofi t 

. 40400 Marketi Street, 10th floor 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 . 

• " Cavanagh, Peter R. 

Pennsylvania State University 
BiOTiechaJiics 'Lab^ 
University Park, PA^ 16802 
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Cushner, Arnold W. 

Pennsylvania Bureau of Consuii\pr 
Protection 
. 301 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17101 

Dort, Arnold. H, 

teynold School ^ ' 
lf> W. Sedgwick Street 
4 Philadelphia, PA- 19119 

Ely, Geo-rge W. * 
•George Ely' Associates 
Box 502 
' Canp Hill, PA 17011 

Gihon; Jordoa i * 
Philadelphia Bicycle Coalition 
3410 Baring ' 

, ^Philadelphia, PA 1,9X04 ' ' 

Lafo rt una ^ Mario A. 

Pennsylvania State' University 
132 McKee H^ll - ' • ^ 

University Park, PA l'6B02 

McGlone ; ^Dee Ann . . 

Reynpld School ' - 
516 ,W. Sedgwick Street 
Philadelphia; PA , 19119 . 

*Pixtonr- John 

. Pennsylvania State University 

,44S Dreshertowi Road 
^ Fort Washington, PA 19034 

' — r ' 
Schubert, John D. ^ ' 

' PhiladeJE?phia Bicycle Coalition 
. 113 N.-^live gtree.e 
, Media, PA 19063 



/ 



Schwingv Rita 

Delaware Friends v of Bikecology* 
Road #1, Box 191cN . ^ 
Lincoln- University ^ PA 19H2 



Teyssj^er/ Howard J. * 

Pennsylvania Department of, Education 
• Bo3c*911 

fiau:risbur*g, pa 17126 • * 

. ■■• -C ■ ■ ■ 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Roberts, Darrell L. 

Agricultural Engineering Department 

Clerason University 
' 'Clemspn, SC 2^9631 



* SOUTH DAKOTA ' 



French, ^ Edith M, 
. > South^ Dakota Division of v 

Highway Safety* ' 
118 W. Capitol- 
J^ierre, Sfi 57501 

TEXAS ' ^ 

Bradford, IS. Brerit- ' 

U.S» Consumer Product Safety 

Connnission ^ 
515 s. Rusk Avenue, Room 8620 
Houston, TX 77002 • ^ 



Dowell, Laurine 
^ City c%* Be§uinont 
' P.O. Box' 3827, 
Beaumont, TX 77704 



Harrindfton, Charles R. 
yOffice of '^affic Safety and 
Educatioir * 

1400 College Drive 

Waco, TX 76708 



Hendricks, Elizabeth B.^ 
■ ^ U.?5. Consumer Product Safety 
tommislion i , 
Suite 4M-C" **> ^ ' . I 
500 South fer^ay 
Dallas, TX 75201 

Weaver, Elizabeth^ 

Motorcycle SafetyVoundation 
2605 Pi^ehurst 

77801^ 



Bryan, T^ 
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J 

Witte, Joddie W. ^ ' 
Texas Education Agency 
201 E. 11th 
Austin, TX , 78701 



UTAH ' . 

Dame , John L . * 

Utah Highway .Safety . * 
455 E. '40Q Street,; #31*4 * - ' 

. salt- Lake Cityr UT ' 84U1 ' ^ 



I 



G6ff> glain^ A.^ . [' 
Utah, ^tate 'Divasion^ pfTHealth 
f • 44 Medical Dr^e 

Salt Lake City, UT ' 84113 

^erirod,, Byron ' ' \ 

:utah Hiifhway gafe'ty ?rogtaBi|{' 
110*3 i700 North , , . 

• Provo! UT .84601 



I 



VERMONT 



V 



'O'Brien, Terry ^, 

Vermont Department of 'Eduction 
' 1^0 St^ate Street. 1: 

;<tontp^lier, VT. 0560^ ' I v . 



Leep, Joseph 

American Automobile Association - 
8i;il Gatehouse Road 
Falls Church, VA 2204?' 

McCanna, ^Robert- L. , 

U.Stv Coast Guard 'Training .and - * 

^Educatioit Division'. 
*29io S. Glebe Road, '#307. 
. /\rnngton,' VA^ 22206 , ^ 

^Robertson,- Ruth B. . ^ ^ 

^ 'Highway Satfety^pi^ision^ of Virginia 

'500 Turner Road ^ . 
' Richmbnd, V7V 23?25 • ' ^ - , • 



^ Rbss, Sylvia f.V^ 
ifc AmericAjft Autombbile* AssocL^^tion^ 
*^ *x 8111 Gatehouse I^ad 

Fklis ,Church'>^V^ 2^942' 



RoWe, Herbirt 'J. ♦ \ 
\ • Boy 3cbi;^s of* America 
' ^ ^1451" ^HighwQod pAive 

^\ -McLean-,' VA» 22101^ 



tewe , N^ha^ D. ♦ 

Envijroq^ntal Protection Agency * 
3612 John Marshall Wive 



.Arlington, VA 22207 



VIRGINIA- ' \ '^s 

Bolonis, Nancy- k.* ' ^ 

Tidewater Bicycle< Association. 
5509 Elam Ayenue 
Virginia Beach, VA -23^62 

Purgess; R.^druce- * , . ' 
Law - -BiJcecantQjTnicil ' % 

3154 Fl^d Avenue 
RichmoM, VA 23221^ ' 

Geurrettson, L. K. v^- 

. Americaui Academy* of Pediattics-' 

Accident & Poison Prevention Committ^ ^ 
J412 Confederate Avenufe , * - ^ , 
Riohmcxid, 23227 . ' 



^VaugHan', Mary*L.;^ ^ ^ - 

I Beach Pedaler #Bicycle Sho^) 
' ' 43-20 Virginia ^ach* Boulevardl 
.C' vfrg^ffiia' Beach, -VA * 23452 

VfelTigaxt Janice J. 

Federal Highway Administration 
i 2300 .South 24th Road, #912! 



^^ Arlington, VA 22206- 

' ' ^ ' ^ \ * ' ^ 

Wfesteny* Willicurr A. ' ' 
' Fairfax County Police De^>artinent 
6l40 filing Road 
Springfield,' VA 52152 * 



ERIC 
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White\ EJ. .Brooke * , * ' ^WISCONSIN . " 

Fairfax County Highway Safety ^ * * ' " 

•Cptwnission , ^ . ' ' Thompson, Ronald" ' • 

6630 holtand' Street. * * Division of Highway Safety. 

McLean, VA ?210l' ♦ . Coordination / ' 

' - ; . • , 113 W. Wilson, Room 803 . 

Yaksich, Sam, Jr. < ^ Madison, WI 537Q2 

AAA Foundation for Traffic 
' ^ Safety . • ^ ^ ' 

8111 Gatehouse Road 

Falls ^hurch, VA ' 2^042 

WASHINGTON ' ... ' • 

Bjork, Jerry M. ' ' ' „ ' ' 

U.S. Consumer Product , Safety 
Commi'S^ion 

3240 Fedei^l BuUding , ^ * ' / 

. Seattle, Wa' '93174 ' • ^ * ' 

Carlson, Lauretta M. . ' * 

U.S. department of ; - * ' 

Transpoirtation • ' . 

National Highway Traffic Safety 
^ ^ AdntfLnistration ' - ^ • 

3140 Federal Building ^ . ' 

Seattle, WA 98174 . ' i . 

Meyer, Roger J.^ ' " . • 

Tacoma Public Schools * ; /* 

709 N. Yakiqa Avenue * ' ' 

^ Tacoma,' WA 9§403 • ' , , ^ ' . 

WfST VIRGINIA - ^ ' * . r , 

^B^aft, Thomas L. • ^ . • 

Cooperative Extension Service ' ' 

Wept Virginia University \ ' ^ ^ 

Agricultural Engineering Bldg- I • ' ' I 

- Room 122- 
Mofgantown, WV 26505 

Bennett, Milt;on L. ^ ^ • ' ' . ' 

West Virgin;La bep^tjnent o^ ' * ^ 

> 'Education 
' Capitol ^CoBfiplex " . • 

Building 6, Room, 338 ^ ^ 

Charleston, W . 25305- ^ ♦ 

pella-Giustina, Daniel E- ^ 

West Virginia l^iversity . . ' ' 

Safety Studies Department - Coliseum 

Room 273 ^ . . ^ ^ 

,Morgantown, WV^ 26506 

,105ll'6 . ■ '.. 



